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NOTES 


Tne Queen has not been at all well during the severe 
weather of the present week owing to the peculiar condi- 
tions of the chronic malady from which Her Majesty 
suffers. Nevertheless she has been enabled to take con- 
stant carriage exercise, and as Sir Henry Ponsonby’s 
condition has given the Queen the greatest distress she 
has called constantly at Osborne Cottage, the Keeper of 
the Privy Purse’s private residence, which is situated just 
outside the gates of Osborne House, and where Lord 
Rosebery called after landing at Trinity Pier. 





No historian of the reign of our Queen-Empress would 
make his record complete without some considerable details 
of the relations between the Sovereign and her confidential 
attendant. His will be a splendid record. A devoted 
servant of the Crown, a marvellous man of business, an 
untiring worker, and a master courteous to all. Scrupulous 
where the Queen’s rights were likely to be infringed, 
openhearted to those whom he trusted and ever tactful 
in his advice whether given to high or low, Sir Henry 
Ponsonby must stand foremost among those who, like Sir 
John Cowell, have been privileged to help the Queen in 
the conduct of her public and private affairs. 





Tue Prince of Wales, during his visit to Sir Edward and 
Lady Lacon, suffered from the cold at present in vogue, 
but that did not prevent him from enjoying, together 
with the Duke of York, excellent sport in the well-filled 
coverts. Indeed, His Royal Highness’s loaders were never 
idle. 





Excert perhaps by some Imperialists, it is probably 
forgotten that Wednesday last was the anniversary of the 
death of Napoleon III. at Camden House, Chislehurst. 
Since then, as is known, his body has been removed to the 
Farnborough Mausoleum, a building corresponding to that 
at Frogmore, and on the sad occasion the Empress Eugénie 
attended the service annually held. Her Majesty will 
now proceed to her Villa at Cap Martin, where it is pro- 
bable that she will, during the Queen’s stay at Cimiez, 
receive visits from Her Majesty and Prince and Princess 
Henry of Battenberg. 





Ture Dake of Cambridge accompanied by his two sons, 
Colonel Fitzgeorge and Captain Fitzgeorge, R.N., has gone 
to Cannes for a short holiday. It is pleasant news that, 
when passing through Paris, our Commander-in-Chief 
called upon his Crimean comrade, Marshal Canrobert, who 
is in failing health. ‘The Duke may be a martinet in 
matters of discipline, but his heart like his sword is always 
in the right place. The Duchess of Albany and her 
children are also going to Cannes. 


——— 





USACK’S MARINE HOTEL, St. ANnpRews, N.B. Tie 

‘ Mecca’ of Golf. Parties boarded. Special terms to Golfers 

and Families. W. RUSACK, Proprietor and Manager. Telephone: 
1101. Telegrams : ‘ Rusack, St. Andrews,’ 





Ir is possible that the return of the Princess of Wales 
to England may yet be delayed owing to the inclement 
weather. 


Ir is satisfactory to know that the condition of Lord 
Randolph Churchill is so far assured that Lady Randolph 
was enabled to test the ice at Niagara Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon. But that the Member for Paddington will 
ever regain his former state of health is very doubtful. 


Ir should be noted that the French Government has 
not been slow to seize upon the troubles in Newfoundland 
and certain communications have already passed between 
the Parisian Minister of Foreign Affairs and our Am- 
bassador. With a strong Government in office it need 
scarcely be said that any advances would be treated with 
scorn. We only have the consolation of knowing that 
Mr. Labouchere has gone to study Republican institutions 
on the Lake of Geneva. 





Let the Bishop of Chester be known among men for the 
future as Janus Bifrons. The characteristic feature of his 
letters to his sometime pupil is Jesuitical insincerity ; and to 
the 7imes he has indited epistles of quibbling casuistry. The 
whole affair is exceedingly distressing to Churchmen, who 
cannot but feel that the strength of the establishment must 
suffer if a man, who not only acts dishonourably but also 
is incapable of seeing his error, continues to hold his high 
office. His bishopric let another take. 


Dr. Hvuco Harper, Principal of Jesus College, Oxford, 
had, without attaining great age, outlived his reputation ; 
for exceedingly weak health had rendered his later years 
unproductive. But his career as a schoolmaster was 
one of brilliant success. He did for Cowbridge and for 
Sherborne the work which the Bishop for Southwell did 
for Winchester, and the Bishop of Bangor for Friar’s 
School, Banger, and for Christ College, Brecon. High 
hopes for the future of Jesus College were indulged in, 
when this large-framed and big-hearted schoolmaster 
succeeded that courtly scholar, Dr. Charles Williams ; 
but Dr. Harper’s years of activity at Oxford were few. 


Boone's has not presented for years so animated an 
appearance as it did at noon on Monday when the question 
of the America Cup was settled, happily so as to render a 
race certain. The correspondence on the subject has 
consumed nearly three months, and the end of it appears 
to be that the New York Yacht Club agrees that the deed 
of gift of 1887 is not worth the parchment on which it is 
written. And the confession is true, for the deed is not 
only self-contradictory, but void ab initio. It is the fruit 
of a breach of trust: it represents a gift by the N.Y.Y.C. 
to Mr. Schuyler of property which it had no right to give, 
and a transfer by Mr. Schuyler to the N.Y.Y.C. of the 
apology for property so secured. Let us hope that the 





OURNEMOUTH.— Roya Batu Hoter.’—OnLY HOTEL on 
East Clif. Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Grounds 5 acres. 1000 feet sea-frontage. Due South, 
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strong committee of the R.Y.S., which has been formed, 
may be able to arrange with the N,Y.Y.C. some reasonable 
terms for future competitions. The ‘coveted trophy ’ is 
remarkably ugly and not very valuable. 


Ir is highly improbable that Sir Terence O’Brien will 
assent to the Bill removing the disabilities of the members 
unseated for bribery and corruption which has passed the 
Newfoundland legislature. It is as flagitious as the Bill 
actually passed in the Bahamas, and assented to by 
Sir Ambrose Shea, enabling the Governor to summon any 
one he chose to give evidence before him with power lo 
imprison on refusal, And it was to this local Star Chamber 
that the Chief Justice Austin was cited. The cases of the 
Chief Justices Austin and Yelverton reflect discredit 
alike on the Governor and the Colonial Office, which 
should have protected its local judicial Chiefs. How came 
the Colonial Office to assent to such a Bill ? 


Tuincs are ill-managed at the Colonial Office. The 
state of affairs in Newfoundland, Honduras, The Bahamas, 
Trinidad, and some other of the West Indian Islands, as 
well as in the Straits Settlements, is sufficient proof 
that the Colonial Office does not hold its affairs in hand, 
and that a strong and competent head, able to guide and 
control the staff, has yet to be found. 


We cannot refrain from drawing attention once more to 
the striking prescience which has been displayed in our 
comments upon foreign affairs. We anticipated the fall 
of M. Stambulov by nearly two years; we foresaw the 
premiership of the Ban of Croatia in the midst of the 
discussions on the Civil Marriage Bill ; we prophesied at 
the beginning of the Servian coup d’état that King Milan 
would seize the first symptoms of restored order as a 
pretext for returning to the Boulevards; and we warned 
our readers only the other day that all the rumours 
concerning M. Stoilov’s resignation and re-appointment 
were mistaken, The clue tothe recent crisis in Bulgaria 
is now afforded by the charges which have been brought 
against M. Stambulov and which M. Stoilov did not feel 
strong enough to carry through without a re-construction 
and consolidation of his Ministry. We are glad to notice 
that he has now taken our oft-reiterated advice to set the 
guiltless Karavelov at liberty. 





Ovr French correspondent writes: ‘The session which 
opened on Tuesday promises well from the point of 
view of the disinterested spectator, who likes his politics 
as piquant as possible. The Southern Railway scandal 
will, it is expected, be threshed out in part in the Cham- 
ber, on whose benches certain of the delinquents are 
supposed to be seated. A number of ‘lists of suspects ” 
are in circulation. None of them are as long as Arton’s 
famous catalogue of the hundred and four panamitards, 
but there are names enough to supply a most tespectable 
journée for Mazas. The fact that all the most contentious 
clauses of /ast year’s Budget have still to be passed is a 
further guarantee that the session will not be tame. 





‘To crown all it seems quite impossible that the long- 
expected Ministerial crisis can be postponed much longer. 
Throughout the week the political world has been in a 
state of intense excitement. The mere appearance of the 
Place Beauvau, where is M. Dupuy’s official residence, has 
been sufficient to show that something unusual is on foot. 
From early in the morning till late at night, there has 
beer. a continual coming and going of Deputies in the 
Paris Downing Street. These endless confabulations have 
not improved the situation from the point of view of the 
Ministerialists, who are discontented and disheartened. 
They complain that the Cabinet has left them in the lurch, 
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by neglecting to run a candidate in opposition t, 
M. Brisson, 


‘Tue Prime Minister could not resort to a surer means 
of compassing his own destruction than by allowing y, 
Brisson to take possession of the Presidential chair, 
Theoretically, the President of the Chamber should be the 
personification of impartiality. In practice, he is always 
rather more than less of a partisan. His power to hurt or 
help the Government is immense, and especially so jy 
times of extreme stress. In a crucial debate it rests with 
him to cast oilon the troubled waters or to let loose the 
winds. With a little benevolent dexterity he can turn a 
dangerous discussion into a safer channel. On the other 
hand, he has equal facilities for playing the part of wrecker, 
Armed with this right of favourable or hostile intervention, 
it is not surprising that President Brisson has already 
been christened President Damocles. 


‘Arter refusing a conflict which offered him every hope 
of victory, and condemning himself in consequence to 
fight for the future under most unpromising conditions, 
M. Dupuy has hastened to challenge his foes to a pitched 
battle on very ticklish ground. On Sunday M. Geérault- 
Richard, Socialist journalist, political martyr, and ex. 
upholsterer, was elected a Deputy by a Parisian con- 
stituency —hisloire de faire une bonne farce au gouvernement, 
a pastime to which the Parigots have always been partial, 
Following the fashion, M. Gérault-Richard is at present in 
prison. He is under sentence to remain there a year for 
libelling the President of the Republic in a scurrilous rag, 
Le Chambard, his own property. Now for the dilemma. 
Is he to remain under lock and key or to be allowed to 
take his seat ? 


‘Tie sudden recall of the Italian ambassador to France 
has given rise to infinite comment. Well informed persons 
were prepared for M. Ressman’s disgrace but not for the 
abrupt and unceremonious manner of its accomplishment. 
The bitter enmity between him and M. Blanc, the Italian 


Foreign Minister, is notorious and the ultimate cause of 


his downfall. The immediate cause is more obscure. It 
would be bootless to repeat the various rumours that are 
in circulation, However it has come about, his departure 
from Paris is to be regretted. It has provoked a sense of 
uneasiness which was not allayed by the unexpected re- 
turn to Paris, simultaneously with its announcement, of 
M. Hanotaux, Minister for Foreign Affairs. To speak 
vulgarly people wonder what M. Crispi is driving at. ™. 
Ressman was a persona grala here, an important matter in 
view of the strained relations between Italy and France. 


EXUL REDUX 


[Sir Williams Harcourt has returned from the New Forest to lus 
residence in Downing Street.— Universal Press.) 


Wexcome back from the wilds, O immaculate hermit, 
To regions where sin and society meet ; 
Welcome back from your shady (if so 1 may term it) 
Retreat, 


Far away in the Forest we feel you have rambled 
Through places where natural objects abound ; 
With the deer you have coursed, with the rabbits have 
gambolled 
Around, 


You have shown an indifference simply sublime to 
Affairs that concern the domain of the Guelph, 
And have had an improving and nice little time to 

Yourself, 
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You have wandered divinely aloof, independent 
Of paltry political ructions and things, 
Like an Exile from Erin, a kingly descendant 
Of Kings. 


Peradventure if faint but intelligent rumours 
Have reached you of Rosebery stumping the state, 
You have grimly remarked on the fatuous humours 


Of fate : 


Have observed how his lordship has lately projected 
His foot into matters that fitted him ill, 


Not to mention the buskins that you were expected 
To fill. 


Yet the blast of your voice has been hushed to a chirrup, 
Your armour reduced to the semblance of silk ; 
And the wine of your wrath mitigated with syrup 
Or milk, 


We have sighed for the shafts of your wit and the cunning 
That drew the long bow in the time of your need ; 
But your laurels like casual chaff have been running 


To seed. 


Yes, afar from the fighting in stately and still ease, 
Unmelted of flattery, deaf to dissent, 
Vou have kept in the recognised mode of Achilles 
Your tent. 


There are murmurs of mutiny openly boasting, 
The scent of sedition is borne on the breeze, 
Even under our nostrils the Welsher is toasting 
His cheese. 


0 arise from your rest, for our foes are defiant 
And half of our comrades are kicking their heels ; 
Sally forth like a thundering god, or a giant 
On wheels. 0. S. 


MAGOG AT BAY 


F\HOUGH the sole purpose of this article isnot todwell 

on the report of the Special Committee appointed 
by the City authorities to look into the scheme of the 
Unification Commission, that report carries so much 
significance that it is worthy of very particular atten- 
tion. In tone, in temper, in style, it stands in strong 
contrast with the wordy, flippant, smart-attorney 
deliverances in which the Spring-Gardens officials 
exhibit their own peculiar cleverness; some new 
examples of which we shall presently mention. It is 
very brief, this report, very sober, extremely business- 
like, and so uncontentious that, had God given the 
ruling spirits of the L.C.C. a little more grace, it 
could not fail to make them ashamed. Of course the 
Committee objects to the constitution of the Royal 
Commission, objects strongly to the invidious and pre- 
judicial character of its instructions, and questions the 
wisdom of its report ; and equally of course the Com- 
mittee recognises the impudent aggressiveness of the 
L.C.C. as now constituted and inspired. But all this 
is done with a moderation which was hardly to be ex- 
pected, though it is not at all to be lamented. One or 
two points the Committee makes‘ with intention,’ but 
they are of such a character that it would have been 
almost a neglect of common honesty to leave them 
untouched; as for example the fact that though 
the City Corporation and the London County Council 
stood on precisely the same footing in relation to the 
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Commission, the Commissioners withheld all reports of 
the evidence from the Corporation, ‘though they were 
sending a number of copies of each day’s evidence to 
the London County Council.’ When a representative 
of the City still sat on the Commission, the Corporation 
desired to present evidence to show that ‘it was of the 
highest importance in any future scheme for the 
government of London that full attention should be 
paid to the present position and comparative inde- 
pendence of the local authorities’; an independence 
secured to them by Parliament after careful inquiry and 
report by the Royal Commission of 1854, which depre- 
cated placing the whole of the metropolis under a single 
municipal corporation. ‘The Commissioners refused to 
hear this evidence. But when the representative of the 
Old City was compelled to retire, the remaining Com- 
missioners immediately put themselves in communication 
with ‘a few’ of the local authorities, inviting evidence 
on the very points, ‘dentically stated, upon which the 
evidence of the City Corporation had been refused! It 
seems, however, that what had most to do with the 
retirement of the Commissioner nominated by the City 
was, that after seven and a half days had been given to 
four witnesses called on behalf of the London County 
Council, ‘twenty of the corporation witnesses were 
hurried through in three and a half days.’ 

It was a mere matter of duty, of course, to bring 
grievances of this strange character into public view, 
but it has been done in a quiet way. All through their 
report, indeed, it is clear that the Committee set out 
with a resolve to treat the Commission with the respect 
to which such bodies are generally entitled ; and though, 
of course, it is impossible to deprive facts of their mean- 
ing, however civilly you may state them, it must be 
said that the Committee has adhered faithfully to its 
courteous but difficult resolution. It has evidently 
striven to find points of agreement with the Commis- 
sioners, and is as evidently pleased wherever it succeeds 
in the attempt. Some grave and even insulting injuries 
to the Old City which the Commissioners recommend 
are barely mentioned, or mentioned not at all; which 
may be accounted for, perhaps, by the good-natured 
assumption, which runs through this document, that 
the Commissioners were hampered both in judgment 
and conscience by the restrictions imposed upon them 
by the Government. Possibly. But in that case, good 
Radicals like Lord Farrer and Mr. Courtney might 
have been expected to find some way of making their 
difficulties known to the public. Pretty clearly, how- 
ever, the Corporation Committee believes that if the 
Commissioners had been left to their own judgment, 
they would not have reported in favour of unification 
by amalgamation at all, but of unification by articula- 
tion—linked municipalities, with a central council for 
business common to all. ‘That, at any rate, is what 
the Corporation Committee declares for; without, 
however, suggesting the number of such municipalities, 
or advising on the matter much farther than to say 
that there is no reason why the new municipalities 
should be of uniform area or population, and that the 
City of London, the centre of them, might advan- 
tageously enlarge its boundaries. And so think we. 

But, the new arrangements: when are they likely to 
be framed and brought before Parliament ? There isa 
promise for next session. And since the fundamental 
object of the London County Council is political— 
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(nothing else than the ‘ bossing’ of the whole of the 
metropolis on Socialist-Radical principles)—and since a 
Radical Government is, of course, very deeply concerned 
in helping the Council to this noble desire, there are 
excellent reasons for thinking that the promise will be 
fulfilled. But then there are other and equally excel- 
lent reasons for thinking that it cannot be, and others 
still for believing that any Bill for putting London and 
its local authorities under the manipulation of the 
Council will not succeed. Every week brings out some 
fresh illustration of the arrogance, the tyranny, the 
litigiousness, the subterfuge, the gross waste and the 
nearness to corruption which ‘the Council displays as 
now constituted, and as it may be constituted again. 
Look at this Bill of theirs which Mr. Poland is expo- 
sing in the Zimes! Some years ago the Council pre- 
sented to the House of Commons an innocent-seeming 
measure with some such title as * The Bow Bridge and 
Barking Creek Improvement Bill. Examined, this 
Bill was found to contain, sandwiched between a couple 
of sewage clauses, certain lines which would have given 
to the Council judiciary powers as independent as those 
of the Queen’s Bench! That was, and that is, the 
London County Council. 

The trick was detected, with the natural consequence 
of discomfiture; yet now, it appears, a similar piece of 
ingenuity has been framed, with the view of obtaining 
for the Council what the Legislature withholds from it 
—great powers of rating control over London! No 
such design, observe, is revealed in the Council's state- 
ment of the scope and intention of the Bill, where the 
attempt to ‘sneak’ these powers is concealed in an ‘ et- 
cetera. After the more avowable purposes of the 
measure have been stated, the Bill is said to contem- 
plate ‘various incidental and consequential amend- 
ments; and one of these ‘incidental’ amendments is 
to endow the Council with effective assessment-rights 
over all the Metropolis. Avother is to enable the 
Council, for the first time, to send their valuers, ‘ with 
or without assistants, after giving twenty-four hours 
notice, into private houses and others, ‘ for the purpose 
of surveying and valuing the same; and it is provided 
that the Council's valuer and his assistants ‘ may do al] 
acts necessary for completing such valuation. Other 
proposals there are to the like effect ; and all pointing 
to the conclusion, says Mr. Poland, that the Council is 
bent on ‘obtaining the general control of the rating 
of the Metropolis.’ Of course. But what charms us most 
is the open, candid and honourable means adopted by 
the Council to gain this dearly coveted end. How 
admirable, too, is the courage of the attempt, consider- 
ing the record of the Council’s expenditure. 
‘the ides of March !’ 


However, 


THOSE GENTLE JAPS 


i= author of that horribly vivid message from 

Kobe, which was printed in the 7'imes on Tues- 
day last, has proved himself a worthy successor of the 
great war-correspondents who have gone before him to 
their deaths in more cases than we care to remember, 
He is a brave man. He had been a helpless witness of 
the bestial ferocity of that proud product of civilisation, 
the Japanese soldier when his blood was warm ; he had 
looked for three days with horror-stricken eyes upon 
the callous and disgusting cruelty of the same Japanese 
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soldier when his blood was cold. And then, while he 
was still in Japanesejhands, and while he knew that 
every word which he wrote would be submitted to 
Japanese censorship, he applied himself to his duty and 
wrote the history of those days of terror for the 
instruction of the western world. Every syllable of 
the report is instinct with truth. We know now that 
twenty thousand Japanese troops, after defeating an 
enemy who, Japanese falsehood notwithstanding, had 
made a gallant fight, revelled in murder and rapine for 
four full days amidst an abject and suppliant populace, 
We know also that this army of disciplined brutes had 
not got out of hand, as troops will for a while when 
provocation has been strong and the blood is at fever 
heat, but was thoroughly under command. _ Its officers 
—those undersized barbarians disguised in Euronean 
costume who became familiar objects when they were 
learning the art of war in Grermany-~assisted in the 
work of massacre. An officer was in charge of the 
cavalry which poured a hail of bullets into boats over- 
laden with fugitives of every age and sex; an officer 
was in command of the cavalry from which one man 
galloped into the water to slash with his sword, not 
once, but many times, an old man and two children 
who were struggling desperately to escape from the 
human fiends on shore. Moreover, there is not the 
slightest doubt that the general in command could have 
stopped the whole business in a moment if he had 
chosen. ‘hat he did nothing of the kind shows pretty 
clearly that the whole of the foul work was done deli- 
berately and in obedience to orders. 

With the details of the ‘infernal acts ‘tis the very 
expression used by Mr. Gladstone in the presence of the 
Arch-Priest Sukius Baronian, so it must be Parlia- 
mentary——there is no need to sicken the reader anew, 
It is better to look calmly, if, indeed, it be in man to 
be calm while the cries of the wounded and the despair- 
ing prayers of suppliants seem to ring in his ears still, 
for the true significance of these shameful abominations. 
So looking we see but too plainly that what has hap- 
pened is the most natural thing in the world, as well as 
the most horrible. ‘The Japanese are intelligent above 
the common measure of men; but mere intelligence, 
even when it is applied to the assimilation of this or 
that piece of useful information, will not convert the 
barbarian descendant of generation after generation 
of barbarians into an educated and a civilised man. 
All through this war, from the moment when the 
Japanese began it, without any provocation, we have felt 
sure that, some day or other, the lacquer would crack 
and would show the Oriental in his nakedness beneath, 
show him in his heathen cruelty, his absolute lack of 
sympathy for his fellow man, his revolting incapacity 
for clemency or compassion. All this have we felt in 
spite of the toy hospitals, where they are glad enough 
to secure a wounded Chinaman to play at tender mercy 
upon ; in spite of the talk of gentle ladies concerning 
the charm of manner and the fascinating grace of these 
Kasterns with their toy parliament and their paper con- 
stitution. Your genial and polite Japanese have 
murdered ‘solid, as the Americans have it, for four 
whole days: we confess our preference for the Chinee 
who professes to be nothing better than a brute and is as 
good as his profession. 

And what is to be done? If Mr. Gladstone had read 
the papers on ‘Tuesday morning before starting for the 
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Riviera, then surely Charing Cross station would have 
neard eloquence of greater passion and of deeper interest 
than that stale stuff of the day before about the necessity 
of unity, where in fact there will be discord always, among 
the Irish Nationalists. Mr. Gladstone, in truth, had 
made the speech which he, of all men, ought to have 
made, often before. He had delivered it in 1876 con- 
cerning Batuk many times ; he had _ fired it off at 
Hawarden, concerning Sasup, in December of 1894. 
Indeed, we almost heard by anticipation ‘ the voice that 
breathed o’er Hlawarden, but not the voice of peace. 
It ought to have proclaimed again in silver tones— 
that is about the right phrase, is it not ?—‘ Do not let 
me be told that one nation has no authority over 
another. Every nation, and if need be every human 
being, has authority on behalf of humanity and justice.’ 
But it proclaimed nothing of the sort and its owner 
went away to the Riviera, quite comfortably. 
And_ this is no bad thing since, save in so far as 
this Port Arthur affair stirs our indignation and 
enables us to form a just estimate of the quality of 
Japanese civilisation, it is no more our business than 
the Bulgarian atrocities were. All the same if Marshal 
Oyama had happened to be called Oyama Pasha we do 
not believe that Mr. Gladstone would have gone to 
the Riviera at all, 


THE WILD IRISH 


R. OBRIEN has told us this week that Mr 
\ Healy has ‘raised the Hag of revolt against his 
party. Mr. Gladstone has said that ‘the chances of 
Ireland obtaining her political rights would never be 
really so bright as they ought to be until all 
Nationalists were united.’ Both authorities are true 
to their respective styles. Mr. O’Brien is flatulent ; 
Mr. Gladstone prefers a vague circumlocution. But 
substantially they are in thorough agreement. Each 
recognises that the rivalries and family feuds of the 
Anti-Parnellites have brought that party to the usual 
end of Irish brotherhoods established for political (or 
indeed most other) purposes. Open and uproarious 
quarrel, mutual recriminations, bad language, all lead- 
ing finally to divisions and faction-fights—to this end, 
by these means, every Irish association has come in the 
Island of the Saints. ‘The Anti-Parnellites have 
shared the common lot. They are flying off in sec- 
tions, each hating and abusing the other with all the 
vigour to be expected from a fine natural disposition 
improved by assiduous practice. 

The feud which is understood by all competent 
observers, Irish or English, to have come to an acute 
stage is notoriously no new thing. Mr. Healy has 
said the substance of what he repeated in Louth, 
Armagh, and Monaghan last week often before. 
There can indeed be nothing new in his latest 
deliveries to the colleagues who have had the privilege 
of listening to him in the Freeman office and else- 
where at almost any time since the ‘flag of revolt’ 
Was raised against Mr. Parnell. Messrs. Dillon, 
Sexton, and O'Brien are well aware, and have been 
this many a day, of the sentiments with which their 
brother patriot regards them. But there is a certain 
novelty in the present position, or rather the old one 
has developed on the natural lines. For a time Mr. 
Healy seemingly cherished the hope that by pertinacity 
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in intrigue and abuse, and by the help of his clerical 
friends, he might oust the Pocket-handkerchief Patriot 
and the Melancholy Humbug, from their places of 
authority in the party. Experience has apparently 
convinced Mr. Healy that this is beyond his power. He 
has accordingly decided that the second best thing is to 
fly off and set up an orthodoxy of his own. This at 
least is the result at which we arrive after comparing 
Mr. Healy's explosions at Louth, Armagh, and 
Monaghan, with the comments of Messrs. Gladstone 
and O’Brien, and the Freeman thereupon. It is obvious 
that these authorities credit Mr. Healy with meaning 
business. Mr. Gladstone is not so explicit as his 
friends, but then he is not an Irishman, and he is an 
old Parliamentary hand, which accounts satisfactorily 
for the fact that he does not blurt out what he really 
thinks. There is nothing unexpected in such a develop- 
ment of a long-standing rivalry. From the day that 
the leadership of Mr. Parnell was destroyed the 
total dissolution of the party became a mere ques- 
tion of time. It was averted for a while because 
the personal influence of Mr. Gladstone and the 
hope of some advantage to be obtained by united action 
served to replace the control of Mr. Parnell to some 
extent. ‘The process of disintegration stopped at the 
split between Parnellite and Anti-Parnellite. Now 
the pressure is taken off altogether. Mr. Gladstone is 
a memory, and only credulity of the most extreme order 
can longer look for advantage from the ‘ Liberal’ party 
which is sick of the Irish alliance, and grows mad at 
reflecting that it has tied Home Rule round its neck. 
So, like those creatures occasionally fished up from the 
bottom of the sea which burst when no longer held 
together by the weight of the water, the Anti-Parnellite 
party is exploding into confusion through the mere 
working of its own internal greed, envy, and vanity. 
The line which Mr. Healy is, as we gather, taking, is 


marked by the cleverness to be expected from a man of 


his undeniable cunning. It is more smart than original, 
for in fact it is only a variation of Mr. Redmond’s 
familiar policy. ‘The Parnellite leader has denounced 
the Anti-Parnellites for their subserviency to an English 
political party, and has posed as the true incorruptible 
patriot. But Mr. Redmond has stood apart from the 
Church, which is a weakness in Ireland. Possibly he 
has had no choice. Mr. Healy is more fortunately 
placed. He can act with the Church and he is doing 
so. He complains of his colleagues because they have 
united with Secularists and Progressives, whom he 
accuses very rightly of being no friends to the Church. 
It appears to us that this is a line which may lead Mr. 
Healy to no inconsiderable measure of success. More- 
over, it is one which may hasten the day of the 
burial for which the corpse of Home Rule is laid out 
already. ‘The Roman Catholic Church has begun to 
discover more clearly every day that alliance with a 
party which relies on Secularists and Progressives is 
not advantageous. ‘lhe Irish clergy never cared for 
Home Rule, except in so far as it was likely to help 
them to tke power to do in Ireland everything that the 
Secularist and the Progressive hate. Now that Home 
Rule is manifestly not to be got, the clergy may well 
be tired of the ‘ Alliance of All the Dishonesties.’ So 
it is not impossible that the hortus siccus of Irish 
parties will be enriched by a new policy formed of 
the Clergy and the Bantry Band. 
1 
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‘AS MADE’ 


HE worst of great strokes of journalism is that 
they seldom bear repetition, A twelvemonth 
ago the Pail Mall Gazette ‘ billed’ in portentous type 
the announcement of Mr. Gladstone’s resignation. ‘The 
statement, though met by a denial which virtually 
amounted to an admission, was received with universal 
incredulity, until its critics were a few days older, when 
it proved to be correct to the letter. Oa Monday last 
the same paper published ‘for what it was worth’ a 
rumour that Sir William Harcourt was about to follow 
his revered leader into retirement. Again there rises a 
chorus of derision, and again it remains to be seen how 
far, if at all, the Pall Mall has blundered. Last time 
the Pall Mall made no error. 

The responsibility for the promulgation of the story 
rests less on the Pall Mall Gazette than on its corres- 
pondent. Now that gentleman or lady may, as the 
iVestminster suggests ingeniously, have been repeating 
mere hotel gossip, or, as common sense would appear to 
warrant, he or she may have been right in evidence but 
wrong in conclusions. ‘The circumstance that ‘Thursday's 
Cabinet has not been followed by Sir William 
Harcourt’s resignation, and therewith an utter collapse, 
bears but slightly upon the problem. Why was the 
Cabinet summoned at all—for the suggestion that it 
was a routine Cabinet will not serve—and why did 
the news leak out in a most unexpected quarter ? 
The dear old Daily News has surely a right to 
complain if the Scotsman is to monopolise Govern- 
ment intelligence, though Her Majesty’s advisers do 
consist largely of Scots, whether pure, as Lord 
Rosebery, or adulterated, as Mr. Asquith and Sir 
George Trevelyan. Why were Mr. Arnold Morley 
and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre allowed to go holiday-making, 
and then recalled abruptly? If their colleagues had 
simply dispensed with their presence, no one would 
have reason for complaint, or even astonishment, 
except Mr. Arnold Morley and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre. 
But when middle-aged gentlemen are put to the 
inconvenience of long journeys in detestable weather, 
surprise becomes permissible, and with surprise 
conjecture. In any case, Ministers have only 
themselves to thank, if scares arise whenever 
they choose to assemble. ‘Thursday's Cabinet by 
no means stands alone, because there is that 
other (date October 4th) which caused us to appre- 
hend war with France for twenty-four hours and 
goodness knows what for eight or nine more. Such 
panic-mongering must be due to an extraordinary 
amount of mismanagement, and its cause is the utter 
absence of a controlling hand. Clearly the Cabinet has 
no leader, no policy, no common understanding on a 
single subject. Lord Rosebery is, or was, a second- 
chamber man, yet Mr. Campbell Bannerman has 
assured Hawick that the Commons must first be 
strengthened, and then the decision can be taken 
whether or no the House of Lords is to exist. More 
of this sort of thing and we shall have one Mr. Morley 
fighting with the other for the privilege of putting 
coals on the fire. 

The mystery deepens, when we examine the terms of 
Sir William Harcourt’s contradiction. It is terser, no 
doubt, than Sir Algernon West’s historic denial, in 
which Mr. Gladstone’s inspiration was plainly to be 
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traced. The Chancellor of the Exchequer telegraphed 
that the statement, as made, was absolutely unfounded 
“Note the commas,’ comments the. Pall Mail Gazette 
But ‘ minor points’ cannot be transmitted on the wire 
and we prefer to say, ‘Note the “as made.”’ Evi. 
dently this important limitation has been over. 
looked by most of our contemporaries, though j 
must be deliberate. It may mean that some error 
was committed in the transmission of the 
correspondent’s telegram, or that the correspondent 
was a trifle too precise. Supposing we read ‘may 
resign’ for ‘will resign, will the statement be ‘abso. 
lutely unfounded?’ It should be remembered that 
Sir William Harcourt’s health is none too robust, that 
though younger than Mr. Gladstone, he is nevertheless 
verging on seventy. More ominous still are those 
differences with the Premier, created partly by disap. 
pointment and partly by divergence of view, upon 
which even errand-boys make pleasantries. I urther, 
the Plantagenet has a knack of getting his own way, 
and he understands the art of bluff as well as most. 
We may understand that he has been ‘standing out’ 
for concessions, in other words for new plunder in the 
new Budget which he may announce in that dreaded 
speech to his constituents which is to break his even 
more alarming silence. We may be sure of one thing, 
that the leader of the House of Commons was not in the 
least angry with the Pall Mall, though the nominal 
leader of the party may have experienced serious 
qualms. If Sir William wanted to emphasise his 
necessity to Radicalism, he could have adopted no 
surer method than a circuitous hint of his retirement 
at once or even on a dissolution. Even our poor 
Premier would have had no grounds of complaint, had 
‘we are told forsooth * been substituted instead of ‘ for 
what it is worth.’ 


WHAT DO THE JAPANESE WANT? 


HI! envoys whom the Chinese are despatching to 
Japan to sue for peace are moving with the 

usual Chinese deliberation. This delay, however, 
is of little consequence, for the mission is doomed 
to failures We do not guess, but we _ know, 
the Japanese do not want peace at the present 
moment, and they distrust the Chinese advances 
so much that the occasions for breaking off the 
negotiations will be numerous at every stage. If 
the Japanese statesmen had desired to stop after the 
fall of Port Arthur, the mission of Messrs. Detring and 
Michie to Kobe afforded them an opportunity for doing 
so. ‘These gentlemen may not have been properly 
accredited, and the Japanese may very fairly have 
declined to negotiate with foreigners ; but they 
were well known to be in the confidence of i 
Hung Chang, and to have been despatched by him, on 
behalf of the Pekin Government, to effect a settlement 
if possible. The diplomatic methods of the Chinese 
were, no doubt, irregular and bizarre; but they 
afforded the Japanese, if they desired peace, an oppor- 
tunity of stating informally what their views were. In 
fact, Mr. Detring and his colleague were never scen 
by a single Japanese Minister, and they returned as 
wise as they went. ‘The friendly efforts of Foreign 
Powers to obtain from the Japanese Government some 
indication of its wishes and intentions have failed 
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equally, and in some cases a certain brusqueness has not 
been wanting in the tone of M. Mutsu, the Japanese 
Minister, in his responses to these well-meant queries, 

‘The explanation current in European Chancelleries 
of this attitude of the Japanese is that their military 
victories in North China, and their more difficult diplo- 
matic victories in revising their treaties with European 
Powers during the past year, have turned the heads of 
the governing classes as well as those of the populace. 
"here is, it is said, a kind of exaltation in Japanese 
public life just now, a belief in themselves and their 
destiny, which exposes their foreign relations to 
peculiar dangers. But we believe the real explana- 
tion to be wholly different. ‘There is indeed a 
certain air of defiance and insolence towards foreign 
Powers exhibited by the native press and public ; after 
all these are only natural in the circumstances, The 
(;overnment, however, has kept its head, sees clearly 
what it wants and how best to secure it. In fact the 
diplomatic campaign has been as carefully planned as 
was the military one, and has a fair prospect of being 
equally successful. ‘To understand it we must 
remember the piinciple which lies at the root of 
Japanese foreign policy, the object which Japanese 
statesmen have laid before themselves since they first 
began, duringjthe present generation, to look out into the 
world and to comprehend the position of their country in 
it. Japan wants to secure the disappearance of foreign 
predominance in Iastern Asia. It was this that first 
led her to turn her attention to Korea, where the 
danger, in her view, was not China, but Russia. The 
misgoveroment and chronic disorder in the peninsula 
would, sooner or later, afford Russia the opportunity 
of intruding on her frontier to the south and of 
securing Port Lazareff as a naval station in place of 
Vladivostock, During the past twelve years Japan 
has again and again secretly approached the Chinese 
with a view to taking joint measures to prevent this 
danger. Finding Chinese statesmen blind or careless, 
she sought the first opportunity of going on herself 
and this war is the result. ‘The humiliation of China 
and the clearing of old scores were not amongst the 
original objects of the war: Japan looks far beyond 
these; and for her purposes the security of Korea 
from foreign interference is all important. 

To secure her main object it is essential that the 
terms which she offers to China shall be such that no 
Nuropean Power will have an excuse for intervention. 
She will not annex Korea, for on that subject she has 
had a warning from St. Petersburg: she has been 
sedulous not to allow her military or naval operations 
to interfere with foreign trade at the open ports, for 
she dreads the intervention of Admiral Fremantle and 
his Heet. ‘Thus it has come about that Korea has been 
declared independent, and that, in spite of any strong 
temptation to make a raid on Canton, Foochow cr 
Nanking, the Japanese operations have been carefully 
confined to Korea, to remote Manchuria and to those 
parts of the Yellow Sea where there is no foreign 
trade. No excuse has been given to Europe to inter- 
vene, and the same policy will be pursued in regard to 
peace. ‘The Japanese want to make peace, not in Japan, 
but in Pekin, because they are persuaded that this 
will be the only lasting peace. When the Imperial 
capital is in Japanese hands the Chinese will feel as 
they did after the allied occupation of Pekin in 1860, 
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that their true policy is to maintain peace at all costs 
with such invaders. With anything short of this the 
impression left by ithe war on the minds of the 
Chinese rulers will be evanescent. Such are the 
Japanese calculations. ‘The terms which they will 
offer, should they ever reach their goal within the walls 
of the Tartar city, will probably astonish onlookers by 
their moderation. Japan will certainly seek no 
acquisition of territory on the mainland, and she 
will offer China an equal share with herself in the 
regeneration of Korea. She will seck no commercial 
benefit for herself in China, for she knows that the 
operation of the most favoured nation clause in the 
treaties with the European powers would prevent this. 
She will demand the abandonment of Chinese suzerain 
claims over Korea, and a war indemnity for which she 
will require security. But the foreign customs, the best 
security which China possesses, will not be touched by 
Japan, for there foreign interests might be affected. 
‘The security which she will require will be Formosa, 
and it is in her calculations that the island may 
never be redeemed. If not she will not regret it, 
for physically Formosa is the last of that vast 
chain of volcanic islands which stretches from the 
Arctic Circle to the tropic of Cancer and which includes 
the whole of the Japanese Empire. Moderation will 
be the keynote of the Japanese terms; but moderation 
after the capture of Pekin if that be possible : modera- 
tion, not because the Japanese are inclined to be 
moderate—their nature is far otherwise—but because 
their overmastering desire is to take and keep the 
foreign finger out of the far Eastern pie, and they feel 
that moderation is their best ally in securing this 
object. 


THE PRESIDENT OF WONDERLAND 


\ 7FE live, it has been said, in a mad world, and 

certainly F’rench politics may be cited in support 
of the assertion. ‘To the dispassionate observer there 
seems as utter an absence of sanity in the Palais 
Bourbon, as there was of righteousness in Sodom. 
Politicians of every shade of opinion across the Channel, 
those who at the first blush might be supposed in their 
right mind, as well as those who are possessed indubit- 
ably of devils, appear to be engaged in a wild but 
wilful rush down a steep place into chaos. Chapter 
and verse might be quoted without end in proof of this 
statement, but we only propose to deal with the 
delirium of the Moderate Republicans, of the professed 
opponents of Anarchy called by whatever name, of the 
congeries of groups that has formed for a year or more 
a superficially homogeneous majority. Six months ago 
this party boasted a leader, M. Casimir-Perier, in whom, 
it was surmised, was real grit. ‘To-day it is still open 
to any one to believe this estimate of M. Casimir- 
Perier’s character correct : he has done nothing to belie 
his reputation. It is complained that he has done 
nothing to justify it. The Figaro, the most accredited 
organ of the party, has anathematised him on the score 
of his shortcomings. The sentence is an egregious 
specimen of black or madcap justice. If M. Casimir- 
Perier has failed to answer the expectations of his 
former admirers, they have only themselves to thank. 
They deliberately manacled their strong man, played 
the Delilah to their own Samson. They found him 
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President of the Council. ‘Thus placed he could serve 
them asa militant chief; he could fight free-handed. 
In a moment of public unfaithfulness they half with- 
drew their confidence and kept him comparatively im- 
potent as President of the Chamber. M. Carnot was 
assassinated, and in a fever of terror they bethought 
them again of their paladin, Then or never was the 
time to test his metal. Common sense would have 
suggested that his place was at their head in the thick 
of the fray in his old post of Prime Minister, where he 
could give blows and take them. But we are in 
Wonderland, and M. Casimir-Perier was ‘bombarded * 
President of the Republic, a function to attach to which 
the very minimum of power has been the object, 
successfully attained, of a cunningly devised constitu- 
tion. In his new sphere, Samson, if he exercise his 
strength, can do so only to bring down the entire 
Republican edifice with a crash. M. Casimir-Perier has 
to choose between an activity hemmed in at every turn 
and a coup d Etat. 

Beyond question nothing is further from the thoughts 
of the President of the Republic than a coup d Etat. 
He is a staunch supporter of the existing form of 
government in France. I:very one is convinced of this, 
including the Extremists who pretend to believe the 
contrary. His programme, we have sound authority 
for stating, is based in the main on three determina- 
tions. He is bent on putting an end to rascality in 
high places. So faras he can he will show the shady 
politician the door, and see that France is ruled by a 
clean-handed administration, and a legislature thinned 
of its black sheep. It is further his intention to remain 
in office, in spite of all harrying, for the full term of 
seven years prescribed by the Constitution. Tis 
resolution, on the face of what has been said above as 
to the greater influence he would wield as President of 
the Council, may seem neither very courageous nor 
very wise. It is proof, in reality, that M. Casimir- 
Perier has gauged the feather-headedness of the 
majority that turned upon him in the Palais Bourbon 
and elected him at Versailles. Nothing stable can be 
accomplished by any one at the mercy of such fickle fry, 
whereas, as President of the Republic, he is at least 
in a position to exercise continuous pressur+, though 
only a guiding and not a determining pressure, in a given 
direction. Finally M. Casimir Perier is the sworn foe of 
that evil system of party government known as Republi- 
can concentration. This system may be defined briefly as 
the coalition of all the appetites. It is a method 
devised to assure the falling of administrative plums 
into mouths that would otherwise water in vain. Ina 
word it is the consecration of Parliamentary venality. 
The Panama scandals were the outcome of this system 
and brought about its condemnation. M. Dupuy’s 
first Ministry was formed at the time of its execution 
and burial. His present Cabinet may founder in 
consequence of its resurrection. Jor the Centre is now 
coquetting with the ghost that little more than a 
twelvemonth ago it girded up its loins to lay. This 
is the plain meaning of the election of M. Brisson, 
the high priest of Radicalism, to the Presidency of 
the Chamber. Herein too, to return to our starting- 
point, we have a further and stupefying exemplifica- 
tion of the political incoherence rampant in France. 
Yesterday the Moderates were shouting lustily: Get 


thee behind me, Satan. They are now preparing 
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to fall into step with the beast with the cloven 
hoof. M. Casimir-Perier may well be indisposed 
to accept the captaincy on sufferance of suchacrew. Jt 
is an act of long-suffering to consent to continue thei; 
guide, philosopher, and friend, which, on the whole, js 
his role as President. He was installed as a King 
Stork, but it is hard to live up to the fable in a land 
where the storks are carefully curtailed of their beaks, 


THE CHARGES AGAINST STAMBULOYV 


Hii same persons avd newspapers who glibly 
accepted the treachery for lucre of a wealthy 
French officer with a stainless record are vehement in 
their protestations against even the investigation of 
charges of murder, preferred against a fallen Bulgarian 
Minister, whose record was notoriously far from stain- 
less. Without seeking to lay down a law that the 
argument of antecedent improbability is invariably 
worthless, we may yet find grounds for questioning its 
applicability to the case of M. Stambulov. ‘The most 
uncompromising admirers of the Bulgarian Bismarck’s 
vigour and address have been reduced to extenuation 
of shortcomings, which they felt it useless to deny. 
They have been cortent to set down his sand-bag 
bastinadoes and his torturing of 'Tufekesiev’s brother 
with boiling petroleum to political necessity; his 
acquisition of a large fortune by inspired specula- 
tion as more than counterbalanced by a_ patriot’s 
when com- 


services to further, 


plicity in the murder of M. Belcsev was recklessly 


Bulgaria. Nay, 


abused as a pretext for the incarceration, and even 
execution, of political opponents, we were airily 
informed that Bulgaria’s struggle for life warranted 
exceptional measures; that Belesev had notoriously 
been killed by mistake for the Premier, whose life was 
necessary to the existence of his country, and who 
would not be human if he did not amply avenge 
a murder which had been aimed at himself. At the 
close of the famous State trial of July 1892, the 
Sofia correspondent of a leading London paper remarked 
complacently that there was absolutely no evidence 
against M. Karavelof, the ex-Regent, who had been 
condemned to five years’ imprisonment, and that ‘ it is 
sad to reflect that the real authors of the tragedies 
in Bulgaria will never be brought to justice. But 
where murder 
is an statecraft ; and, without in 
any way wishing to prejudge M. Stambulov, we 


murder will out, even in countries 


episode of 


can find no reason why the crime should not be 
brought home to him, if we once rid ourselves, as we 
claim to have done, of the objection of antecedent 
improbability. And even antecedent improbability is 
a poor excuse for burking the fair trial, which 
M. Stambulov, if he be innocent, should be the first to 
desire. 

After al], the accusation is by no means so new as the 
public seems to imagine. As long ago as April 1892, 
definite rumours came to the ears of the present writer 
as to M. Stambulov’s possible share in the crime: it 
was observed that, though he made every effort to keep 
the murder within the public recollection to the 
detriment of his political opponents, he abstained from 
attending the first anniversary requiem on the ground 
that his life would not be safe in public from the 


attempts of foreign emissaries, though the Prince, 
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against whom conspiracy was more particularly directed, 
did not shrink from mingling with the crowd unguarded ; 
and it was krown that Mme. Belcsev, far from feeling 
grateful for his efforts to avenge her husband, per- 
sistently abstained from all intercourse with her 
self-constituted champion. Even upon the lines of 
the official version of the crime, it was found 
difficult to reconcile Stambulov’s precipitate flight, 
when his friend and colleague was shot down by his 
side, with his invariable courage. But Stambulov was 
then practically a dictator and such comments could 
only be whispered in private, and even so at an 
imminent risk of arrest: no correspondent would have 
dared to put them into writing, even if he had held him- 
self justified in giving publicity to what after all were the 
merest rumours, and improbable ones at that. ‘To all 
appearance M. Stambulov then possessed the confidence 
of a chivalrous Prince and the admiration of nearly all 
Europe. Even those few who knew the differences 
between Prince Ferdinand and the Premier and the 
impracticability of an immediate dismissal were con- 
vinced that the Prince would sooner abdicate or suffer 
any consequence than work with a man against whom 
such charges could be preferred with any shadow of 
foundation. 

It is important to insist upon this point, because the 
defenders of M. Stambulov-—both inside and outside 
Bulgaria -are suggesting that, if the charges are true, 
the Prince must have been an accessory to the crime 
and an accessory to the prosecution for it of men whom 
he knew to be innocent. In confirmation of this we 
are told that ‘it was certainly not for nothing that the 
Prince went to Carlsbad just at that particular juncture, 
and so left the task of confirming the sentence on the 
prisoners to M. Stambulov.’ ‘The Prince’s journey was 
‘certainly not for nothing... ny one who has taken 
the trouble to follow the course of events in the Princi- 
pality will remember that the Prince was then travel- 
ling in search of a bride for the all-important 
object of consolidating his dynasty. Those who 
are well-informed will also recollect that the 
Prince made a determined but — unsuccessful 
effort before leaving to place the regency in other 
hands than those of M. Stambulov and that he was 
very angry when he learned that his Regent had not 
awaited his return to confirm the sentence. It was 
only after M. Stambulov’s disgrace that the Prince 
and others obained full access to the police 
archives and that those who had anything to say against 
the ex-Premier dared open their mouths; it was only 
at the trial of Ilia Georgiev the other day that any 
direct evidence was forthcoming, upon which it was 
reasonable or even possible to take action. ‘To us, who 
have no prejudices one way or the other, it seems that, 
the charges having once taken definite shape, the Prince 
and his advisers have no alternative, as well in the 
interests of M. Stambulov himself as in those of elemen- 
tary justice, but to subject the case to searching inves- 
tigation in open court, Then, in the event of the 
defendant being able to vindicate himself completely, 
it will be time to consider the application of the 
Roumanian Government for his extradition ona charge 
of complicity in the murder of Doctor Beron. Mean- 
while, it is idle to speak of ‘ingratitude’ in connection 
with the trial of any person, however innocent and 
however illustrious. 
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A YEAR’S TRADE 


pa of the statistics of our foreign trade 

4 in 1894 produces a feeling of chastened hopefulness, 
The returns are not altogether good, for they indicate a 
contraction of close on two millions sterling in the value 
of our exports, but the imports have risen £3,817,540, 
Thanks to the steady decline in the price of all the 
leading commodities we have got a great deal more 
in quantity than the increase in the value of the 
imports suggests, and on the other hand we have had 
to do much more work and supply far more material 
in order to prevent the yield from the exports from 
falling even more remarkably. Under the head of woollen 
and worsted tissue alone a decline of two and a half 
millions is recorded, and of this the smaller purchases of 
the United States account for no less than a million, 
The lower tariff on such goods did not come into operation 
until the new year, and while Congress was discussing the 
schedules shipments were naturally kept back. But so 
soon as the duties were reduced, Leeds and Bradford goods 
were hurried forward and warehoused in bond until the 
beginning of January. In consequence, we find in 
December an improvement of £26,500 in woollens and 
£158,700 in worsteds; and a few months more of business 
on a similar scale would soon restore hope and animation 
to our manufacturers in these departments. 

It is very difficult to discover whether we lose or gain 
by the fall in the price of commodities. Living ought to 
be materially cheaper now than a year ago, but few house- 
holders can detect much saving. During the year we got 
roughly 237,500 tons of wheat more than in 1895 at a 
cost of 24 millions sterling less. Bacon, ham, frozen meat, 
even eggs, came in larger volume, and cost us very much 
less, A similar tendency is observable in raw materials, 
Of wool we received 27 million pounds more at a slightly 
larger cost, and the saving on cotton was considerable. 
The value of a hundredweight of raw cotton in 1893 was 
£2 8s. Od., while last year it was only £2 1s. 3d. Flax 
was dearer, but metals, timber, hides, and paper-making 
materials all cost us relatively less than in the preceding 
year. With cheaper food and raw material we ought to 
be able to manufacture and sell at lower rates, and were it 
not that so much of what we consume has fallen in price, 
our industry and foreign trade would be in a parlous state. 
Take the case of cotton. In 1893 every pound weight of 
yarn and twist exported represented an average return of 
10°52 pence, but last year the value was but 9°43 pence, a 
decline of full 10 per cent. When this loss of over a 
penny per pound applies to a total of 236,000,000 pounds 
the result is appreciable. Similarly with cotton piece 
goods. Every yard shipped in 1893 represented an 
average of 2°43 pence, but in 1894 it was only 2°26 pence 
The decline is just about the sixth part of a penny, but 
on a total export of 5312} millions of yards even that in 
significant fraction means a good deal. 

It is impossible to study the statistics of our foreign 
trade without reference to the light they may throw on 
our relation with countries heavily indebted to us. It is 
rather saddening to observe how poorly the efforts of 
Greece to improve her trade balance are rewarded. Since 
1892 our imports of currants, mainly from Greece, have 
risen 140,000 hundredweights, but we pay nearly half a 
million sterling less for the larger than for the smaller 
quantity. Nothing could illustrate more forcibly the 
hopelessness of the struggle against insolvency in which 
Greece is engaged. Australia is in somewhat similar 
plight. Her principal products are among those which 
have fallen most continuously in value, and so the effort to 
improve the balance of indebtedness by enlarging her 
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exports is rendered difficult indeed. That the Colonies 
have been trying hard is evident, for under seven heads of 
import we have received during the year a value greater 
by £1,697,818 than in 1893, but unfortunately under other 
heads, such as silver and lead, there are offsets which bring 
the gain down to a million. But the colonists have not 
been altogether economical for though they have 
reduced their purchases from us of such things as railway 
iron and engines, agricultural machinery, hardware, boots, 
and so forth, by £331,900 they have increased them in 
other directions by £979,700, including £116,000 more 
for spirits, and £43,800 more for beer, which does 
not indicate a great desire to restore the credit of 
Australia by dint of personal economy. Thus, of the 
million of increased exports to the United kingdom, 
Australasia has taken back £637,800 in enlarged imports, 
leaving the balance of indebtedness very little altered. 
The Argentines are showing a much better example, for 
while they are sending out largely increased quantities 
and values of wheat, wool, and tallow they are spending 
much less on European goods, 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter Under ‘ Flying Seai’) 
Gaunt’s Club, Lith January, 1895, 
My pear Percy, 


Your consignment of German ‘ delicatessen’ 
came duly to hand, and was thoroughly appreciated even 
by those to whom the breasts of geese, the hams of West- 
phalia, and the sausages of Frankfiirt-am-Main are unknown 
luxuries. You would scarcely credit what delightful 
memories your parcel recalled. Never have I spent 
happier days than in Germany; never have I received 
greater hospitality than in the Fatherland ; and on each 
recurring New Year I think with hearty appreciation of 
those who are our national allies, our brethren in blood, 
our great mainstay in the peace of Europe. Ah! my dear 
fellow, when you and I chaff harmlessly on the little pecu- 
liarities of the Teutons you know as well as I do that the 
solidarity of the German Empire is an institution to be 
adinired, even by us, worried by Irish rebels, Welsh dis- 
establishers, and Scottish Home Rulers. All honour 
to the Emperor, a wise and firm ruler, believe me, despite 
the calumnies cast on him. He is wise, because he has 
the good of his nation ever before him; and he is firm, 
by reason that when his mind is made up he never 
deviates, save in the path of generosity, from the highway 
of justice. My pen is unfortunately tied, but I could give 
you a dozen instances of the Kaiser’s kindliness, even 
towards his enemies. This information’ was gathered by 
me in conversation with an eminent diplomatist with 
whom you are acquainted, and the initial topic was the 
Dreyfus affair. There can be no question but that 
the Alsatian Jew was ‘sold’ by the emissaries of a 
foreign government but you must look further south than 
Berlin for the vendor. Dreyfus was absolutely innocent 
of any treachery to his country, He was simply worsted 
in a game of ‘bluff.’ I am not recording this fact on 
fiction, but on absolute knowledge. I have no sympathy 
with this kind of ‘ beggar my neighbour, whic Dreyfus 
evidently thought he was playing when dealing hands at 
that popular Israelitish game ‘solo whist.’ I shouldn’t 
bore you with so much matter on the subject were I not 
altogether sure of my facts. 

I have excellent reason to believe that the law officers 
of the Crown are about to prosecute certain members of 
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the Jabez Balfour-Hobbs ring, who have not as yet figured 
in public. And furthermore that they, the law officers, 
are preparing a measure which will be drastic in so far as 
the directors of limited companies are concerned. |p 
short, when betting is abolished with the concurrence of 
the Prince of Wales, Lord Rosebery, Lord Russei] of 
Killowen, and Sir Henry Hawkins, we shall have got 
I have been 
reading the Rev. W. Simpkinson’s Life and Tunes of Arch. 


within reasonable touch of the Millennium. 


bishop Laud, and really I regret that we do not live in an 
age when a sincere and powerful prelate might and did 
exercise a great influence over the people of this country, 
Mr. Simpkinson says: ‘The experiment of ruling England 
for religion and by religion was tried and failed.’ I predict 
that attempting to govern Great Britain for Puritanism by 
Puritanism will meet with the same fate. ' 
American friend Cyrus B. Kirk has it, ‘it is impossible to 


In fact, as my 


legislate for the safeguarding of congenital idiots,’ 

You will perhaps wonder, my dear fellow, that I am in 
somewhat melancholy vein, but the cold makes me long 
for other climes, not but that those over-rated regions teem 
with materials for speedy death. Let me give an instance, 
A young lady of my acquaintance was ordered to the 
South of France. There she imagined that she was living 
in a land of perpetual warmth and imprudently sat under 
the shade of apalm-tree one evening, when the mis/ral 
came along and added her to the number of its victims, 
After sunset always avoid palm-trees on or about the 
Riviera, Bournemouth, Hastings or Torquay is infinitely 
to be preterred in winter because the temperature is more 
equable. Which reminds me that the Undercliff Drive is 
still the great bone of convention among the Bournemouth 
magnates. The scheme seems to me as I have said befo e 
to be lacking in common sense, and I am glad to note 
that it has been defeated for the nonce. With a strong 
‘sou’ wester’ on hand, the Undercliff Drive would share 
the fate of the scriptural house built on the sands, 

The marriage of Lord Wolverton with Lady Edith Ward 
was quite the smartest affair since that of Prince Adolphus 
of Teck, indeed taking into consideration the fact that it 
took place in London it was perhaps the smarter of the 
ceremonies. Naturally, St. Mary Abbott's, owing to 
relationship between the bridegroom and the Vicar, 
was the chosen fane, and really it looked quite cheerful 
with its geraniums and ferns. The bride looked very 
charming and inasmuch as her taste for yachting 
thoroughly agrees with that of her husband the union will 
be thoroughly happy in every way. The Prince of Wales, 
who contributed a diamond and ruby brooch, was in 
good spirits and Georgina, Lady Dudley, looked like her 
daughter's sister. I remember a story of the first Lord 
Wolverton which perhaps is worth repeating. He had 
had occasion to dismiss his coachman and not, pending the 
arrival of the new man, liking to trust the grooms he 
went round to the corn-chandler’s to order fresh forage. 
The hay merchant on booking the command said, with a 
wink, ‘I suppose you're the new coachman?’ ‘* Yes, 
replied Lord Wolverton tumbling to the situation, The 
merchant softly pressed a five-pound note into the peers 
hand. ‘Cheap for me, Lord Wolverton used to observe, 
‘but very dear for him,’ 

Even great financiers occasionally fall. I know of one, 
who was playing chemin de fer in the Brighton Express. 
When the collector came for the tickets at Preston Park, 
he was a winner to the tune of £95-—when the train a few 
minutes afterwards reached London-super-mare he was 
a loser to the extent of £1220—a circumstance which | 
regret, because he is a generous and openhearted man 
with whom charity does not always begin at home.—Y ours 
ever, Hat (o’rne Wynp). 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY—I 


HE Winter Exhibition is described on the title-page 
of the catalogue as containing works by old masters 
and deceased masters of the British School, ‘including a 
collection illustrating the sculptor-goldsmith’s art, chiefly 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.’ This will be 
thought by many people a novelty, But, especially in the 
sixteenth century, the greatest artists did not disdain to 
design for goldsmiths. In the present show, on the walls 
of the water-colour room, are hung designs for cups by 
Michael Angelo, Giulio Romano, Del Vaga, Primaticcio, 
Albert Diirer, and others. Israel van Menkenen designed 
much church-plate, and Sebald Beham’s engravings for 
cups are highly esteemed by collectors and others. Mr. 
Alfred Gilbert, who has had a good deal to do with what 
most of us consider an unexpected display of good taste 
and common sense on the part of the Academy, deserves 
the greatest credit for following up the logical sequence 
of his own charming style. We may laugh at the 
fountain, but not at the details in metal which 
compose it, An architect, if we had an architect, could 
have put every thing right. As for the cups and other 
‘jocalia’ in the water-colour room they are not only a step 
in the right direction but a step expressly implied in the 
foundation charters and rules of the Academy. This 
branch of art is fully recognised in Chantry’s will. If he 
had made, say, the S.P.G, or the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer his heir in case the Academy failed to carry out 
his wishes, we should not have had the trustees buying 
second- and third-rate pictures to encourage young artists, 
or each other’s pictures when they were unsaleable ; and, 
moreover, we should have had jewellery and goldsmiths’ 
work, not, as now, in a winter exhibition but every summer 
in the principal show of the year. The present deplorable 
state of racing plate, to mention only one item, is chiefly 
the fault of the Royal Academy. It is on this account 
among many others, that every lover of art rejoices at the 
new departure. It is not very long since the Academy 
recognised that sculpture is an art. Before they came to 
Burlington House, a few ghostly busts were kept in a 
cellar where nobody ever saw or could see them. But 
now they speak not of sculpture only, but of ‘ the sculptor- 
goldsmith’s art.’ It is a revolution, a reform, an improve- 
ment as unexpected as it is welcome. 

We may briefly survey the whole exhibition, keeping a 
detailed examination of certain works for next week. 
The first room, as usual, contains English pictures only. 
The most remarkable are two Turners, Mortlake and 
Helvoetsluys, It was unkind of the committee to hang 
between them a very spotty and sloppy sketch or picture 
by Constable. Another Constable, the well-known /Ihile 
Horse, for which £6000 odd was given at Christie’s last 
summer, hangs near, and, at least, has some of the better 
qualities of pictorial art, but the composition is so bad 
that the landscape divides itself into two separate views, 
joined as if by accident. The visitor may linger before 
some pretty, but faded, female portraits, by Reynolds, 
Romney, Raeburn, and before the famous Muster Lambton, 
by Lawrence. The second room is, as usual, filled with 
pictures of the Dutch school. Of these the most con- 
spicuous is an immense Rubens, from Grosvenor House, 
Ition and Juno, Below is Lely’s Mrs, Hughes, a lovely 
picture, but all in yellow. The same artist’s William III. 
and his Mary /I, are very interesting, being but little 
known, For the rest we have some fine Rembrandts, 
Potters, Dows, Ostades and Cuyps, but nothing by 
De Hooch. The great room has never been better 
filled. On the whole, some landscapes with figures, 
by Gainsborough, linger longest in the memory. 
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Their marvellously delicate harmony brings the artist 
into direct competition with Watteau, who, by the 
way, is not represented in our National Gallery. But, 
while Watteau’s scheme of colour is always warm, Gains- 
borough’s is cold. The first of these pictures is the 
warmest but has darkened so as to look now rather like an 
intended twilight scene. This is the Duke of West- 
minster’s Collage Door (93). We may suppose that it 
represents the whole of the Hill family, individuals of 
which appear in so many of the painter’s works, The care 
and trouble he took are apparent from the careful drawing 
of the group, which is in the possession of Mr. Henry 
Vaughan. The second of these wonderful pictures re- 
presents the Duke of Cumberland, brother of George III., 
with Lady Anne Horton, who became his wife in 1771, 
and her sister, Lady Elizabeth LuttrelJ, seated in the 
background. This picture, which is lent by H.M. the 
Queen, is simply beyond praise for composition, colour 
and landscape, but, consciously or unconsciously, the artist 
has put into the face of the tall and stately lady, as she 
leans on the arm of her diminutive lover, an expression of 
combined determination and triumph which almost 
amounts to caricature. Two other examples of Gains- 
borough’s power in this line are Landscape and Cattle (128) 
lent by Lord Jersey, and Ladies Walking in the Mall (132), 
which is from the collection of Sir Algernon Neeld, both 
very good and worthy of the most profound study by the 
believer in harmony. The room also contains some curious 
Zoffanys from Windsor Castle, to which we hope to 
return ; many portraits by Reynolds; two fine Turners ; a 
very fine Dughet or Poussin, which might almost be mis- 
taken for a Claude ; and at Jeast two portraits in Titian’s 
best style. Lord Ashburnham sends a charming little 
landscape with figures, which is labelled Giorgione, and 
belongs to the numerous class we endeavoured to describe 
in our notice of the New Gallery last week. We must 
defer the fourth room and the jewellery till next Saturday, 


THE LAUREATESHIP 
‘\ HO would not be the Laureate bold, with his butt 
of sherry to keep him merry, and nothing to do 
but to pocket his gold?’ It seems there may be many 
nowise chary to say the words volo J.aureatari: these many 
too have many friends who wield their pens with doubtful 
ends, and some who raise a doubtless cry --this man should 
Laureate be, or I. And when so many poets disagree as 
to what is or is not poetry, what shall a plain man do but 
sit and doubt what all this monstrous fuss can be about? 
The Laureateship is laid upon a shelf—take H away, you 
get the great word se//: And so, with this ‘ foreword’ put 
forth in season, I try from rhyme to reach a touch of reason. 
Why really all this pother? The Laureateship ‘ sur- 
prises by himself’ many different scraps of history, and the 
holders of the office have been as different in their quali- 
ties as the sunrise and sunset of one day are different from 
those of another, The office began when to be ‘a graduated 
rhetorician’ was a great matter. Is that a great matter now? 
One would imagine that it is not a great matter, especially 
as the degree no longer exists ; and therefore we have to 
come to supremacy in poetry, and also to other matters 
which demand consideration, when a purely Crown ap- 
pointment is discussed, If facility in verse-writing, 
allied with the rarer qualities which go to make up 
the behaviour of a courtier, in the good sense of the word, 
were all that was wanted, there might be comparatively 
little difficulty in finding one who could combine in himself 
these two recommendations. And any one out of some two 
or three men—among them one at least with the real 
poetic touch—whose names will at once occur to the 

reader, would haply satisfy those demands, 
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But this, according to profuse newspaper correspondence 
on the matter, is by no means the question. The issue 
has in fact been narrowed to the consideration of to whom 
out of a multitude of bards who sing pleasantly and 
fluently should be given a prize for the most pleasant and 
fluent singing. The thing has been contested now with 
sincerest admiration on the part of one set for work which 
other sets, no doubt with equal sincerity, do not rate so 
highly ; then by satellites of one or the other set out of 
sheer loyalty to their chiefs ; and again by people whose 
object is to have a finger in every literary pie, and whose 
opinions begin and end with the placing of that finger. 

The fact of the matter is that by the modernity of 
modern times the latest Poet Laureate held a place which 
none of his predecessors had dreamed of. A great poet, 
he had also the faculties which made him a popular Idol 
as regarded his poetry, while his daring, unaffected and 
brilliant unsociableness made him a social celebrity. Ve 
jail ce tour qui veut, Tennyson's attitude and position were 
unique and cannot be imitated by any one who does not 
possess his extraordinary combination of gifts—genius 
smoothness, clearness (very often), fire, and an imposiug 
air of propriety. To dwell upon the last-named quality or 
upon the clearness would be to write an essay upon 
Tennyson as a poet ; but it may be safely said that when 
he meant to be clear he could be very clear without any 
touch of platitude. 

It will not be denied that uo poet now living has all 
these gifts combined; and unluckily, Tennyson’s great 
contemporary who had some of them is also in the company 
of Henri Quatre. 

It remains, granted that Tennyson’s mantle cannot be 
assumed without strange patches, to consider 

(1) Should there be a Laureate? I personally think 
there should be one if only fora reason which I heard 
excellently put the other day. It is an office which gives 
honour to Her who confers it and to him who receives it: 
and it has all the advantages with none of the disadvan- 
tages of a highly respected and ancient institution—a 
sinecure, a reward too seldom obtained nowadays by 
patient merit. The reddest of new Marats could scarce 
object to the actual emolument which in this case marks 
the sense of merit. 

(2) Who should succeed to this white and blameless sine- 
cure Here indeed comes clanking in a difficulty of 
selection. Most reasonable people are agreed that there is 
one really great English poet living—I mean, of course, 
Mr. Swinburne—and that no one but Mr. Swinburne is 
worthy, from the poetic side, to succeed to Tennyson. 
The difficulties about this appointment have been so often 
discussed by people who know something, who know a 
little, and who know nothing, that they are best left alone 
row, with the repetition only that Mr. Swinburne is the 
one great English poet living. 

Then, supposing that these known or unknown diffi- 
culties cannot be adjusted, the question remains, who is 
to take the vacant place ? 

For myself I can think of only one man in whom the 
Poet and the true, as opposed to the time-serving, 
courtier have their alliance. And I must leave readers to 
apply for themselves the crown to one out of the few men 
of whom it is possible to think in such a conjunction. 

Warrer Herries Porock, 


THE FREE NAVIGATION OF THE DARDANELLES 


Now that there is so much loose talk about opening 

the Dardanelles to the navies of the whole world, 
Lord Rosebery might perhaps be reminded of what states- 
men like Count Cavour, as well as prominent Italian 
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leaders, together with Liberal and Conservative politicians 
of this country, once said and wrote in regard to the 
dangers involved in such a step. It is all very well to 
entertain hopes as regards peace and progress under a new 
ruler in Russia. But Czars pass away, whilst lines of 
policy, pursued for centuries, have an unpleasant knack of 
re-asserting themselves after short periods of apparently 
suspended action or animation. Sensible men will there. 
fore not allow themselves to be misled by any momentary 
aspect of the situation, but rather direct their attention to 
the permanent and central point of a case. 

Shortly before the death of Alexander III. Mr. de Witte, 
the Czar’s Minister of Finance, blandly observed, in ay 
interview with the editor of the Vienna Neue Freie Presse : 
‘The wars against Turkey have proceeded from the neces- 
sity there is for Russia to obtain the free passage through 
the Dardanelles. In saying so, I simply express my per- 
sonal view. But without the locking up of the Darda- 
nelles for navigation there would never be a war against 
Turkey. We desire freedom of navigation in the Darda. 
nelles, not for us alone, but for all. Mark it well—not 
for us only, but for everybody without exception.’ 

To the student of history who knows how often Con- 
stantinople has been the aim and object of the despotic 
rulers of Russia since the foundation of the Empire— 
heathen as well as Christian monarchs—the assertion of 
Mr. de Witte, as to the origin of the wars in question, is 
of course highly amusing. Nor will any one who is con- 
versant with the ways and manners of Russian diplomacy 
be astonished at the ‘sleight-of-hand with which Mr. de 
Witte tried to confound the ‘ freedom of navigation in the 
Dardanelles —which fully exists for the merchantmen of the 
nhole world—with the unhindered passage of warship; 
through the narrow Straits. Odaly the groundlings could 
be deceived also by the generosity with which the wily 
speaker tried to play a confidence-trick by offering the 
same freedom to everybody. The fact of Russia having 
a large war-fleet in the Black Sea, thanks to the violation 
of the Treaty of Paris, and thus being in a position to 
make a sudden rush upon Constantinople by way of sur- 
prise, will, however, not be forgotten by any one worthy 
the name of an English statesman—not to mention those 
who have to guard the security of Italy and of Austria- 
Hungary. 

When proposing the participation of Piedmont in the 
Crimean war, Count Cavour dwelt with great emphasis on 
the tremendous danger for Europe at large if ‘ the victorious 
eagle of the Czar were to soar towards Constantinople, and 
Russia thus gain absolute dominion on the Mediterranean. 
‘The results for Piedmont and for the whole of Italy, 

he said—‘ would be disastrous in the highest degree. 
The Black Sea would thus be converted into a Russian 
lake in the hands of an Empire of 70,000,000 people, and 
in a short time it would be made into the largest naval 
arsenal in the world. The Black Sea would attain the 
character of a gigantically extended roadstead of Sebas- 
topol. This state of things would be tantamount to our 
being compelled to give up all further progressive 
development.’ 

In accordance with such views, Cavour rejected, after 
the Crimean war, the insidious proposals of a Russo- 
Sardinian alliance, with which Count Orloff had plied him 
at the Paris Congress. Lord Rosebery might with advan- 
tage read the despatch which the Italian statesman wrote 
on that subject,on September 27,1856, to Count Luigi Corti, 
the then ambassador in London. Russian merchantmen— 
as mentioned before—have free egress from, and access to, 
the Black Sea, in the same way as the corresponding ships 
of all nations. The clause concerning men-of-war is the 
necessary result, partly of the situation of Constantinople, 
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artly of a restless ambition in the direction of ‘ Czargrad’ 
as that town of world-wide renown is often called in 
Russia. On this point, Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff once 
wrote very sensibly and very effectively, though he cer- 
tainly does not belong to the Turkophil party. He said : 

‘The provisions of the Treaty of Paris in that behalf 
apply not to Russia only but to all the world. Supposing 
Piccadilly were a strait of the sea, miles and miles in 
length, feom either side of which London rose on a 
gradual slope, so that a fleet sleaming leisurely through it could 
hlow the whole city to pieces : would it be endurable that all 
the fleets of the world should sail up and down it at their 
own sweet will? And if not all the fleets of the world, 
why particularly the one feet which is by far the most 
dangerous ? Suppose Constantinople ever became Russian, 
does the newest school of Russophils really believe that 
Russia would allow armed vessels to pass between 
Stamboul and Scutari? Surely under no circumstances, as 
long as a great city and its suburbs extend from the Sea 
of Marmora almost to the Symplegades, could you allow 
the Bosphorus to be treated as if it were the Straits of 
Dover or the Sound,’ 

These words may all the more be pondered upon as Sir 
Grant Duff is otherwise by no means inclined to over- 
estimate the danger from Russia—rather the contrary. 
Now let us turn to a valuable address, full of good 
information, which Sir Algernon Borthwick, some years 
ago, delivered at St. James’s Hall, when the Duke of 
Sutherland was in the chair. (Questions of the security of 
India and of the Ottoman capital were discussed. Sir 
(then Mr.) Algernon Borthwick, after having shown how 
the seizure of Armenia by Russia would imperil Persia, 
Syria, Egypt, and India herself, made the following wise 
observations :— 

‘ Another of the objects for which Russia is supposed to 
be contending, is the opening of the Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles. The passage is free to the commerce of the 
world, It is forbidden only to ships of war, for the 
obvious reason that the presence of foreign squadrons in 
the waters of Constantinople must ipso facto amount to a 
military occupation of the capital. The Bosphorus is not 
broader than the Thames at Gravesend. If you can 
suppose such a thing as a great canalisation of the Thames 
and the Severn, we should no doubt be glad to see com- 
mercial navies passing through their course. But what 
would be said ifa French fleet of war were to come up from 
the Channel, while an American squadron came up from Bristol, 
and were to anchor off the Houses of Parliament 2? Is that a 
thing that we should allow? .. . Her (Russia's) object in 
asking for this free passage is to obtain the mastery of 
those waters and the control of the Turkish capital. The 
power of Russia would become so great that we should 
have to maintain large fleets to counterbalance it. We 
should have to maintain a Black Sea fleet as well as a 
Mediterranean squadron; and this measure, which is 
falsely represented to be one of peace, would add 
immensely to the burdens of the English taxpayer and 
the political dangers of Europe.’ 

Indeed, would it not be the height of folly to ask, on 
the one hand, for a large increase of the English navy 
the mere manning of which is even now a difficult task— 
and on the other hand to augment vastly an already ex- 
isting danger in the Mediterranean? Why disturb a most 
useful arrangement ? There are those who, in the interest 
of Russia, insidiously assert that, in case of war, the Suez 
Canal, being internationally neutralised, would after all be 
of no value to England. But how did things happen when 
the movement headed by Arabi Pasha was put down by 
force of arms? And does it not stand to reason that, if 
there was a new rising in this country’s Indian depen- 
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dency, the neutralisation clause, being only applicable to 
a state of war between independent nations, would not 
prevent English troop-ships from using that quickest 
route? Canon MacColl seems to have forgotten this. 

From 70,000,000 people which Russia contained at 
Cavour’s time, she has risen to 120,000,000. Within our 
memory she has stretched forth from the Caspian Sea to 
the confines of, nay into, Afghanistan, feeling her way to 
India from that side as well as from the direction of the 
‘Roof of the World.’ In the Black Sea she possesses that 
vast ‘naval arsenal’ which, in Cavour’s days, was still 
denied to her. Are now the Straits that cover Constanti- 
nople, and lead into the Mediterranean, to be opened to 
her war-ships without any hindrance ? 

Let Lord Rosebery reflect upon what wiser heads have 
thought upon the subject ; and let him not gamble away 
the safety of a city, the possession of which, in the hands of 
a great and strong Power, would confer—in the opinion of 
no mean authority, namely, of Napoleon I.—the mastery 
over Europe and universal dominion. 


OUR WINTER ANTIPODAL FRUIT SUPPLY 


: oo rapid approach of the six months, at least, during 

which we shall be largely indebted for our fruit 
supplies to importations from tropical and sub-tropical 
countries, renders any improvement in the carriage and 
storage of fruit of great moment, not only to the trade 
but to consumers, and this is particularly the case as 
regards ‘deciduous’ fruit. Experiments made from 28th 
January to August, 1893, by the Department of Agri- 
culture and Forests in New South Wales on the 
cold storage of deciduous fruit are of special interest, 
and an excellent resumé of the results arrived at 
is given in the Aen Bulletin for June. The 
fruits experimented on were—-apples, pears, plums, 
peaches, nectarines, grapes, mangoes, pine apples, 
tomatoes, and passion-fruit, a list to make any fellow’s 
mouth water. These experiments were conducted by the 
fruit expert (Mr. A. H. Benson) for the Department of 
Agriculture at the cold storage rooms attached to the 
Government meat market at Darling Harbour, in a 
chamber of fifty tons ship’s measurement placed at the 
disposal of the Department, and gratis, by Messrs. 
Hudson Brothers. The system employed giving a constant 
influx of cold fresh air at an even temperature proved to 
be the true and only principle suitable for the purposes 
proposed. The fruits were obtained from growers in 
different parts of the Colony. Different materials were 
tried for packing and the fruit was tested under varying 
conditions, wrapped and unwrapped, in light cases, and in 
open well-ventilated ones, and in various stages of ripe- 
ness. The average temperature was 41.74 degrees, very 
evenly maintained. The extreme limits ranged from 37 
to 57 degrees, and these only on two or three occasions, 
‘he general results are summarised as follows : (1) Apples, 
(mid-season’s), and late varieties of pears, solid-Heshed plums, 
and tough-skinned fleshy grapes may be kept in perfect 
condition without any appreciable loss for a period of two 
months when stored in a cold dry fresh air kept at an 
even average temperature of 41 to 45 degrees (Fahr.) 
provided that the fruit is carefully gathered, handled, 
and packed, and all blemished fruit discarded. Apples 
will keep equally well if the temperature is raised 10 
degrees, but not the others. Two months is the extreme 
time required to place the fruit on the English market. 
(2) After removal, the fruit keeps good long enough 
for disposal and consumption, with small percentage of 
loss, provided that prior to removal from cold storage the 
temperature of the store is gradually raised to that of the 
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outside air, for condensation of moisture on the fruit 
would tend to rot it. (3) Soft fruits like peaches and 
nectarines may be safely stored for one to two weeks, but 
are not fit to ship, though glutting the markets may be 
lessened. (4) The cost of cold storage is much 
cheapened and the results far better, especially for con- 
veyance of fruit to Europe. The three chief drawbacks 
to exportation to England by the Australian growers 
are: (1) Excessive freight; (2) a large percentage 
of loss due to want of proper ventilation during transit, 
and (3) the bad keeping qualities of the fruit when landed, 
necessitating immediate sale and consumption. All these 
drawbacks would be prevented, or greatly modified, if the 
fruit was carried under like conditions to those maintained 
during the experiments, while lower freights would tend 
to increase the exports. Unless proper steps are taken, 
the exports of Australian fruits will speedily cease, as the 
prices obtained in London have been entirely prohibitive 
in the majority of cases. The Department adds: ‘ This is 
not always the fault of the high freight and bad system 
of carriage employed, but is often largely due to the care- 
lessness of the growers or shippers themselves in sending 
worthless or inferior fruits; and this was shown many 
times in last year’s (1892) shipments of Tasmanian apples. 
The English market wants one class of fruit only, the best, 
and that fruit put on the market in the best condition and 
most attractive manne and if growers and shippers try 
to palm off any inferior goods, they will get left every 
time, as the English buyers will not have them, except at 
very low rates.’ By these experiments the New South 
Wales Government has practically shown the Australian 
fruit-growers and shippers the conditions necessary for 
keeping fruits in cold storage, and also what kinds of fruits 
are most suitable, and what care is necessary in the 
grading, wrapping and packing of fruits for cold storage, 
especially as adopted to the export trade. It is to an 
export trade that the fruit-growers must eventually look 
if the industry is to take permanently a prominent place 
in Colonial industries ; and by showing how the export 
of fruit may be carried out most economically and success. 
fully, even from Sydney to London, the New South Wales 
Government deserves the thanks of England and all her 
Colonies, to say nothing of the world in general. As our 
winter is their summer, and their summer our winter, 
fruits grown and despatched thence in the summer and 
autumn, would arrive here at the period best adapted for 
their conservation for some days after their arrival. The 
same conditions would meet fruits grown here and sent 
there. We see no reason, therefore, why the fruit trade 
under the cold storage system should not be reciprocal 
between the Colonies and the mother country and an 
admirable outlet provided for the surplus fruit of our 
growers in Kent and elsewhere. We notice with some 
surprise that no mention is made of cherries, or green 
gooseberries and currants, or figs, or citrons, oranges and 
lemons, all of which are in great demand here, and which 
should be as preservable by cold storage as apples and 
pears, plums, and grapes. Theclimate of Australia should 
be specially suitable for the growth of the citron, the 
citrus medica, which was the only fruit of the orange tribe 
known to ancient Rome. To this day the French word 
for lemon is ci/ron, The juice is similar to that of lemon 
or lime, and the essence prepared from the rind, when 
really genuine, is a very agreeable perfume. The 
chief use, however, of the citron nowadays is for its rind, 
usually imported in a salted state, to be afterwards candied 
for desert and use in confectionery. But there are special 
reasons why the cultivation of the citron and its export 
by cold storage may be of great value to the Australian 
colonies, which are set forth in a diplomatic and consular 
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report issued by the Foreign Office (Annual Series 
No. 1353, 1894) on the trade of Trieste, by Mr, Consul 
Haggard, who gives an account of the citron trade passing 
through Trieste. Two kinds of fruit are imported. One 
is used for preserving and crystallising, while the other 
is used solely in the religious ceremonies of the Jews, 
The total import into Trieste in 1893 was about 5000 
tons. The large fruit used for preserving and crystallis- 
ing is grown on grafted trees, and gathered from Novem. 
ber to January ; the other is called the ‘Citron for the 
Law.’ This is the natural, unripe and non-edible fruit 
gathered from ungrafted trees from June to August 15th, 
It is this alone which is used in the religious ceremonies 
of the Jews at the time of the Feast of Tabernacles; and 
from a commercial point of view it has been perhaps at 
times the most valuable branch of the citron trade through 
Trieste. The enterprise is one of great antiquity, and for 
centuries past Jewish merchants from all parts of Europe 
collect at Trieste in August to await the arrival of the 
citrons; for until comparatively lately this has been the 
sole centre for the distribution of the ‘Citrons of the 
Law’ or ‘troons,’ The ‘troon’ or ‘ Tabernacle citron’ is 
a fruit rather larger than a lemon, pale, yellowish-green 
in colour (being always plucked before it is fully ripe), 
said to contain only one pip, to be of a very pure 
nature, and to keep sound for avery long pertod, They are 
packed carefully in cotton wool or other soft material, 
as the price they will realise for their holy use 
is entirely dependent on the greater or less 
freedom from blemish which the priests certify concerning 
each specimen. Prices vary enormously in proportion to 
the entire perfection of the specimens, a single fruit 
having fetched as much as £3 103. of late years. Even in 
1893 some were sold for as much as £2 each. It is abso. 
lutely necessary that the calyx should be present and un- 
injured, and for this reason (because at the time of the 
Feast the fruit is not mature) the unripe fruit is gathered, 
The importance of this point lies in the fact that the 
presence of the calyx is supposed to denote extreme 
freshness, suggesting that the buyer has himself plucked 
the citron from its branch in the Holy Land. The 
‘Citrons for the Law,’ that is, the immature fruit of the 
ungrafted tree, are grown chiefly in the Ionian Islands, 
Parga, Jaffa, and the Holy Land, and also at Mogador in 
Morocco (see Consul Payton’s report for 1883, Foreign 
Office Commercial No. 4, 1884). All fruit for use at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, no matter whence shipped, must 
bear inside each case a certificate of origin signed by the 
Rabbi at the port of shipment. Prices varied last year at 
Trieste from 3 to 10 florins for each citron, but specially 
fine and perfect specimens reached 12 florins or £1, The 
Jonian Islands were boycotted by the Rabbis on account 
of the Anti-Semite riots at Corfu in February 1891, and in 
consequence of this there has of late years been a great 
falling off in supply. Probably over 50,000 ‘ Citrons for 
the Law’ with calyx attached were sold in Trieste in 189), 
From 1500 to 2000 find their way annually to England. 
It is not, however, absolutely necessary that the ‘ Citron 
for the Law’ should have the calyx, if from its peculiar 
variety it naturally has none that remains, but it must 
have been gathered from an ungrafted tree. Prejudice, 
however, is strongly in favour of those with the calyx, 
which bear the same relation to those without as gold to 
silver gilt. Citrons without the calyx are imported for 
the Feast in considerable numbers from Bordighera in 
Italy especially since the riots in Corfu. Here then is an 
opening, not only for the Australians and Tasmanians, but 
for our colonies in the West Indies and Bahamas, which 
are admirably placed for supplying the New York as well 
as the European markets. 
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ENGLISH ‘ARTHUR’ PLAYS 


{ is rather singular that there should not be extant in 
England a worthy serious play on the subject of the 
triangular relations between Arthur, Lancelot, and Guine- 
vere, Such, however, is the case. Arthur and Guinevere, 
have figured, we believe, in two American dramas called 
respectively Pendragon and Elaine ; but only in the latter 
of these, we fancy, does Lancelot appear, It is possible 
that in the ‘ Arthur’s Show’ mentioned by Justice Shallow 


in King Henry IV. or in Hathaway's Life and Death of 


trihur King of England, acted at the Rose in 1598, 
Lancelot and Guinevere may have had a place; but we 
have no record of the fact, if fact it was. We know 
nothing about the scope of the two plays, if indeed they 
were two, and not (as Mr. Fleay suggests) one and the 
same, In the English ‘ Arthur’ dramas of which we do 
know something, there is no record of the love-affairs of 
the Queen and Lancelot. The Misfortunes of Arthur, which 
belong to 1587, had to do mainly with the war between 
Arthur and his natural (and unnatural) son Mordred. The 
(Queen, ‘ Genevora,’ was one of the personw, but Lancelot 
was not of the party. In the Aing Arthur of John Dryden 
neither of the famous lovers is to be met with. Dryden’s 
heroine is not Guinevere but Emmeline—a blind maiden, 
restored to sight by Merlin, and beloved both by Arthur 
and by Oswald, King of Kent. Arthur and Oswald fight, 
and the former conquers. In a very slight degree was 
Dryden indebted to the Arthur legends. He borrowed a 
good deal from Tasso, and, by way of return, invented an 
‘earthy’ and an ‘airy’ spirit—Grimbald and Philadel—to 
whom much prominence was assigned. They, indeed, 
seem to have been the ‘successes’ of the piece. Grimbald 
is a fierce spirit, and Philadel a gentle one; they are 
the bad and good geniuses of the work. Miss Priscilla 
Horton (Mrs. German Reed), who, happily, is still living, 
played Philadel at Drury Lane so lately as in 1842, For 
Dryden’s King Arthur, with all its fanciful machinery, was 
popular for a century and a half. First performed in 1691, 
it was revised and adapted by Garrick, and was produced 
still later with Kemble as the King and Miss Farren as 
Emmeline. It is the only serious ‘ Arthur’ play that has 
held the stage in this country. One William Hilton 
printed in 1776 an Arthur, Monarch of the Britons, but it is 
with acted plays only that we areconcerned. Burlesques, 
too, do not count, William Brough brought out, thirty 
years ago, an extravaganza in which Arthur, Lancelot, 
Guinevere, and Vivien all had some share. But, in this, 
Arthur and Guinevere were not yet married, and of 
Lancelot’s ‘ guilty love,’ consequently, there was nought to 
say. The other ‘ Arthur’ travesties do not call for mention. 

Significant, perhaps, is the fact that such ‘Arthur’ 
plays as have done well hitherto in England have 
depended apparently a good deal upon their musical and 
spectacular attractions. This was almost certainly the 
case with The Misforlunes of Arthur, which was presented 
as a sort of masque, with a ‘dumb show’ preceding each 
of the acts. Dryden’s work was avowedly a ‘dramatic 
opera, The music was by the illustrious Purcell; it 
was also ‘excellently adorned ’—in 1691—‘in the scenes 
and machines,’ ‘The play and musick,’ we are told, 
‘pleas’d the court and city.’ Vor Garrick’s revival (in 
(70) Dr, Arne composed some additional numbers, and 
Mrs. Baddeley, one may add, was Philadel. At the 
Lyceum in 1827 the cast of .Arthur and Emmeline (as the 
play had been reé-christened when adapted) consisted 
largely of accomplished vocalists. Our playwrights and 
managers appear to have thought that, dramatically, the 
stories of King Arthur were not sufficiently strong to 
stand without the aid of the scene-painter and the 
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musician, Dryden's instinct, in introducing into his play 
so considerable an element of ‘magic’—he has two 
magicians, the Saxon Osmond as well as the British 
Merlin—was no doubt a true one, though it should have 
been hardly necessary for him to go to an Italian poet for 
so much of his ‘thunder.’ That he, his predecessors (so 
far as we know), and his successors in England till now, 
should have ignored the dramatic possibilities of the 
Lancelot-Guinevere episode, is at least notable and 
curious. The American plays, and especially the Elaine, 
seem to have attracted the public, and a similar happy 
fate is probably in store for the work of Mr. Comyns Carr. 
That will have the advantage of being on a subject of 
which the main features are well known to English people. 
It is understood, too, that the Lyceum mise-en-scene is to 
be one of remarkable beauty, Sir Arthur Sullivan has 
supplied the music—a worthy colleague of Purcell and 
Arne. One is glad that the loves of Lancelot and 
Guinevere and Elaine are at last to be illustrated on an 
English stage. It is not quite creditable to our authors 
and our theatrical directors that the enterprise has been 
delayed so long: it comes, assuredly, at a moment favour- 
able to its triumph, 


TOUJOURS GAI 


¢ | ENKI, my friend,’ Raymond Petit said gaily to me, 

‘I want to introduce you to the merriest mystery 
in merry mysterious Paris. ‘Toujours Gai, my dear fellow, 
this is Henri Delorme, most republican of artists—Henri, 
behold my Bohemian alter ego, commonly known as 
Toujours Gai, His prosier name has long been banished 
to the limbo where the old loves go—and the unpaid 
bills.’ 

‘I saw your //e/en in last year’s Salon,’ Toujours Gai 
said to me, as we shook hands, ‘Did you go to look for 
her in her own native Argos?’ 

I shook my head. ‘No, I have travelled very little. 
She came of her own accord to me one day when I was 
worshipping the Venus Accroupie.’ 

Toujours Gai laughed, showing a gleam of dazzling 
white teeth under his yellow moustache. 

‘I wish / had such visitors: among the few that come 
to me are only goblins on All Souls’ Eve—and Petit now 
and then. And now will you come sometimes—iutormally, 
as you have come to-day? It will be a charity mon ami, 
believe me. Take a look round my studio now while I 
make some coffee; sad to say I am better cook than 
artist.’ As he went out | threw a comprehensive glance 
round the room, crowded with canvases and musical instru- 
ments of all kinds, and I saw that Toujours Gai had only 
spoken the truth when he had hinted that he was but an 
indifferent painter. Every picture that I could see was 
weak, either in colour or conception ; in some cases a fine 
idea was distorted deliberately by some whim of its painter, 
or instance in one of the very few religious pictures a 
Madonna was gazing at the gold cups and caskets offered 
by the Magi with the shrewd eye of a professional 
appraiser ; in another, a beautiful girl with the innocently 
mischievous eyes of a child, was kneeling over an open 
oak chest, and holding a slender green snake to her bared 
bosom. Another showed the same girl or her twin 
sister in the dress of a Bacchante, kneeling at the feet of 
a white-lipped nun whose eyes were turned towards the 
spectator, alluring and mocking him at the sametime, In 
another picture Mephistopheles in scarlet lay asleep on a 
bed of lilies, and over him hovered a couple of white 
butterflies. In yet another picture—rather more advanced 
towards completion—a monkey lolled on a gilded seat 
wrapped in scarlet robes, admirably painted, and the 
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artist had turned the humour of the picture awry by 
setting in the small wrinkled face the dark wistful eyes of 
an imprisoned angel. All were unfinished, As I walked 
up to the easel where Petit was standing I heard Toujours 
Gai humming a patois song in the next room. ‘ What do 
you think of it?’ Petit asked softly. I looked at the 
canvas in silence, puzzled and interested. It was the 
merest sketch of a woman in a Venetian dress with a lyre 
in her hand and a crowd of pigmies round her feet, 
dancing madly to the music that she made. There was 
something in the woman’s face that made the whole 
picture mysterious, it was neither young nor old, sad nor 
glad, alive nor dead. The face was very pale, the lips 
half smiling, and before the eyes and brow floated a thin 
impalpable silver mist. When Toujours Gai entered I 
was still before the picture. 

‘How came you who are always laughing to paint this?’ 
I said. ‘It is just what the Wandering Jew might paint.’ 

The colour came suddenly into Toujours Gai’s olive 
cheeks, and his eyes danced. ‘ You flatter me. And yet, 
perhaps, you talk-truer than you guess. Petit, you were 
asking me about that dance of Carmen’s, were you not ? See 
then!’ He snatched a crimson scarf from the lay-figure’s 
shoulders and twisted it about his waist, caught a pair of 
castanets from the table and began to weave a curious 
complicated Spanish dance, singing a little Madrileiio love- 
song as he moved. Petit clapped his hands. ‘ Bravo! 
How is it, my dear fellow, that you can do so many things 
which would make other people only ridiculous ?’ 

Toujours Gai shrugged his shoulders. ‘Quien sabe ? 
Let us drink our coffee. M. Delorme, come and try this 
divan: it is soft enough to please a Republican. Will you 
try one of these cigarettes? Petit, shall we have Carmen 
in to sing for us? You would like to hear her, M. 
Delorme ? ’ 

I assented eagerly. I was anxious to see the woman of 
whom Petit had spoken as only a degree less mysterious 
than the artist himself. 

Toujours Gai blew three long calls on his whistle, and 
before the third had died away the door opened wide and 
Carmen came into the room. What was she like? She 
was not Spanish, she was Spain itself from head to foot : 
there were love and languor and cruelty, there were 
superstition and magic in every line and curve of her 
body, and every thread of her blue-black hair. She came 
to Toujour Gai’s side and put her small brown hands on his 
arm. ‘What is it, my master?’ she said, lifting her eyes 
to him, and I saw that they were sightless. Then Toujours 
Gai spoke to her in a tongue of which I knew nothing- 
long syllables, now liquid, now harsh, and amid them all 
the melodious name of Carmen. Presently Petit put in: 

Is she obdurate ? Shall I speak to her ?’ 

‘ «Not if you want her to sing for you,’ Toujours Gai said 
drily. ‘Carmen, Carmen!’ She stepped back then, felt 
for a chair, and rested her hand on its back as she sang : 


it was rather a melodious moaning than singing. When 


she had done Toujours Gai flung her a careless word of 


approval, and she turned and went suddenly as she had 
come, 

‘Where did you find your nightingale?’ I asked, but 
Toujours Gai laughed, shook his head, and began to sing 
‘A la claire fontaine.’ 

That night and the next I dreamed of Carmen, and 
perhaps Petit did too ; but just because I hungered to see 
her again I kept away from that quarter of Paris where 
Toujours Gai had his studio, 

Two weeks passed, and then—well, all Paris was going 
wild over the Fu/e sent to the Salon by a hitherto 
unknown painter ; so I took that for an excuse, aud went 
to see Carmen’s master, and Carmen, too, perhaps. I 
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opened the studio door very softly and looked in. Toy. 


jours Gai was lying back in his chair with closed eyes 
’ 


and Carmen knelt beside him, looking like some wilq 
creature that stands over its wounded young. Presently | 
heard him speak. ‘ Life is ‘oo sad sometimes, Carmencita : 
especially for those who are always laughing.’ 

‘Oh my lord, my life, my heart!’ the girl cried 
passionately ; ‘the sadness shall not come here, Nothing 
shall hurt or trouble you beside me—while I hold you 
thus.’ 

‘Nothing,’ with his old laugh, ‘so hold me fast, I warn 
you, my Carmencita.’ 

There was a pause; then Carmen lifted her bowed 
head and shrieked till the whole street was aroused 
And when I entered the face that lay on her bosom was 
the face of an old man. 

I don’t think I said anything: I remember taking the 
red scarf from the lay-figure and covering the face that 
had gone in ten minutes from youth to age: and as | did 
so Carmen stooped and kissed my hand with icy lips 

Her kiss burned up all thought of fear in me; and my 
nerves were as steady as hers as I helped her to lay the 
dead man on the couch, and afterwards went to reassure 
the crowd that had gathered outside. Then I went away 
and left her with her dead. , 

When I came back in the evening the studio was 
brightly lighted and the room was set in order, but there 
was no trace left of Toujours Gai or Carmen, 

I asked no questions ; I took the red scarf which lay 
folded neatly on the couch, threw it over my arm, turned 
the lights out and locked the studio door, 
it since, but I have never entered it, or desired to enter it. 
When I do 
unleck the door and enter in, and see (I think) Toujours 
Gai painting at his easel and Carmen singing beside him. 


I have rented 


perhaps I shall be an old man then—I shal! 


I am not a superstitious man, but that is my belief. 

When the Salon closed the Fate picture was brought 
to me, packed in a great oak chest, scented with musk, 
with a note slipped into the corner of its frame, running 
thus briefly. 

‘Tout vient a qui sait attendre.’ 
a dark corner of my studio, veiled with the scarlet scarf. 
I do not lift it often, but when last I did so either my 
nerves were shaken or the silver mist hid only the forehead 
of Fale 
Last winter, when I was worshipping at the shrine of the 


The picture hangs in 


the eyes being visible, and the eyes of Carmen. 


Venus Accroupie as usual, I saw Carmen—or Carmen's 
ghost—pass the red curtains that shut the Venus in alone 
with her beauty, and the man who stood beside her was 
surely ‘Toujours Gai. If I did 
dreaming it, what becomes of that death-scene in the 
studio? Or is Toujours Gai the Wandering Jew after 
all ? Nora Hopper, 


AN IDEAL HUSBAND—GUY DOMTILLE 


S Mr. Oscar Wilde also among the dramatists? The 
question, never suggested for a moment by Lady 
Windermere’s Fan or A Woman of No Importance, arises for 
the first time in connection with his latest play. For a 
man of ability—and one can no more question the ability 
of Mr. Wilde than doubt its deliberate and deplorable 
misuse—it must be dull work, after all, to turn out endless 
yards of rubbishy verbal paradox and Dutch-metal epigram 
for the satisfaction of a clique of admiring noodles unable 
to distinguish buffoonery from brilliancy and impertinence 
from wit. In An Ideal Husband there are distinct signs 
that its author is beginning to suspect that the public have 
had almost enough of him in his recent r6/e and is pre- 
paring to doff the cap and bells, just as he cast aside the 
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sunflower and knee-breeches of the ‘ «sthete,’ as soon as 
they had provided him with sufficiently bold advertisement. 
In this case, however, the process is evidently to be a 
sradual one. Audiences at the Haymarket may still 
r upon their fair share of the laboured sillinesses 
‘Oscarisms ’"—and sorry enough stuff, for the 
But they will find, on this occasion, 


count 
' known as 
most part, they are. 
that these cheap crackers and second-hand squibs do not 
ide the whole, or even the chief portion, of their 


eu "i _ 
In a word, Mr. Wilde for once 


evening's entertainment. 
has written a play. Not an original play, it is true—he has 
not succeeded in amazing us to that extent—but at any 
rate a play well imitated from approved French models, a 
society-drama of strong human motives, with flesh-and- 
blood characters in place of the usual set of chattering 
puppets, and with a ring of earnestness about certain of 
, its scenes that contrasts very favourably with the studied 
insincerity of his previous stage-work. That the materials 
used in the construction of An Ideal Hushand are old; 
that the gorgeous adventuress who comes from her 
Viennese retreat to blackmail Mr. Wilde’s curiously 
weak-minded Foreign Under-Secretary has travelled 
to the Haymarket vid the workshops of Victorien 
Sardou and Octave Feuillet; that the third Act, 
with its diamond-bracelet trap and its compromising- 
, letter intrigue, is frankly theatrical, are considerations on 
which in the circumstances it would be ungracious to 
dwell. For at least Mr. Wilde has attempted in this play 
to interest his audience; and this is so welcome a de- 
parture from his former policy of persistently grinning at 
them through a horse-collar, that there is small temptation 
to deal harshly with the many faults and inconsistencies of 
his work. It has been suggested by some of Mr. Wilde’s 
admirers who are dismayed by his apparent access of 
seriousness, that his latest play is intended as an elaborate 
parody of the conventional society-drama, written by its 
author with his tongue in his cheek. For corroborative 
internal evidence we are referred to the character of Lady 
Chiltern, the beautiful ultra-Puritan—whom we are asked 
to regard as Mr. Wilde’s burlesque suggestion of the wifely 
heroine demanded by those who object to unlimited ‘women 


with a past ’—and to that of Mrs, Cheveley, in whom we are 





called upon to recognise a consciously exaggerated type of 
orthodox stage adventuress. But the facts seem to us to be 
against those whoare at such pains to protect theauthor’srepu- 
‘tation for shallow cynicism. Lady Chiltern’s final confes- 
son of her mistake in expecting her husband to conform 
to her too-exalted ideal—wherein surely lies the moral of 
the play—negatives any idea that the young wife was 
imagined in any spirit of mockery or caricature. As for 
Mrs, Cheveley, there is not the least indication that her 
creator takes her, or desires her to be taken, otherwise 
than seriously. Even Mr. Wilde’s unwonted deviations 
into domestic sentiment fail to convince us that he 
is laughing in his sleeve on this occasion. He has 
simply tried his hand at real dramatic craftsmanship of a 
legitimate if not very exalted order, and the result is a 
sound and by no means unsatisfactory acting play, the 
weakest points of which are partly concealed by the general 
excellence of the interpretation. Neither Mr. Lewis 
Waller, who plays the flabby-minded Under-Secretary (one 
trembles to think of him answering for the Foreign Office 
in the House of Commons) with such keen intelligence and 
well-restrained emotional force, nor Miss Florence West, 
whose Mrs, Cheveley is consistently clever and artistic, 
should be doomed to make only intermittent appearances 
on the London stage. Miss Julia Neilson shows some 
progress in the necessary task of restraining her mannerisms, 
and has done nothing so sincere and spontaneous as her 
Lady Chiltern, while Mr. Hawtrey and the genially cynical, 
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amiably officious Lord Goring were positively made for 
one another. The fact that Miss Maude Millett and Mr. 
Alfred Bishop are well employed does not atone for the 
sad waste of Miss Fanny Brough and Mr. Brookfield. On 
the whole, Mr. Wilde’s play is an encouraging surprise, 
and gives ground for hope that, when his present process 
of evolution is complete, he may yet achieve a faic 
position in the second rank of 
wrights. 

Mr. Henry James was unlucky enough to find himself 
in the wrong Paradise last Saturday evening, and the noisy 
deities inhabiting its more ‘ popular’ quarters did not stop 
short of brutality in their efforts to apprise him of his 
mistake. The plain fact is that the delicate art of a Guy 
Domville is wasted, and worse than wasted, on the boards 
of a playhouse depending for its existence on public favour, 
lor every ordinary theatre-goer who would be sensible of 
such subtle charm as pervades the first and third Acts of 
Mr. James’s graceful and tender though curiously unequal 
play, there are fifteen or twenty, at least, to whom any 
such acted prose idyl must bring, in the very nature of 
things, nothing but profound boredoin and disappoint- 
ment. Work of this kind demands for its proper apprecia- 


contemporary play- 


tion an art-theatre devoted exclusively to the service of 


an audience of readers and thinkers. Mr. Alexander, in 
his laudable ambition to advance the cause of the literary 
drama, has failed to reckon with that powerful contingent 
of his patrons which has been called—rightly enough, it 
may be, from a commercial point of view—the backbone 
of theatrical enterprise. Literary, no doubt, Mr. James's 
play is in a very high degree ; but it is certainly not drama, 
in the generally accepted sense of the term. It is a play 
without incident, a minute and elaborate essay in mental 
analysis that is no better suited to the purposes of the 
workaday stage than Middlemarch or Daniel Deronda, One 
cannot but suspect that the mere determination to write a 
play at all costs has guided Mr. James in his choice of a 
‘vehicle’ in this instance, since his work suffers so 
palpably by his change of métier from novelist to drama- 
tist. Had he left himself unfettered by the inexorable 
of the 
figures of Guy and Mrs. Peverel and the tediously impor- 


limitations playwright, not only might the 
tunate Frank Humber have been more clearly defined, 
more human, and infinitely more sympathetic, but the 
story might have escaped the shock which the play suffers 
from that ill-fitting second Act, with its noisily jarring 
scene of mock drunkenness, its irrelevant and fussily futile 
insistence upon Lord Devenish’s flimsy schemes. Still, 
taking Mr. James's work as he has chosen to fashion it, 
there is abundance of quiet charm in his stage picture of 
the young dévo/, disillusioned by his brief adventure into 
the world beyond that peaceful home at Porches and the 
influence of its gentle mistress, and returning at last to 
his early ideal of self-renunciation and the priestly life. 
And yet, for all its forceful simplicity, its unaffectedly 
beautiful 
sphere, Guy Domville as a play has not a few moments 
of absolute dulness, Against these, and against the 
undramatie nature of the action, the genius of Henry 
James, the picturesque fervour of Mr. Alexander, the 


dialogue, its persuasive last-century atmo- 


winningly gracious and sympathetic art of Miss Marion 
Terry, and the earnest manliness of Mr. Herbert Waring 
plead in vain for the suffrages of a ‘ popular’ audience. 
That the play will survive the coarse contumely of its first 
night reception, we entertain no manner of doubt. But 
it will survive as literature, not as acting drama—on the 
bookshelves of the student, rather than in the pigeon- 
holes of managers. For, after all, it must be remembered 
that these poor gentlemen are forced to make their 
account with a paying public. 
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~ OFT wind of dawn awakening with your wing, 

s The sky of brightening pearl and amethyst 

Leave my tired eyes and, passing, to her bring 
The souls of all the roses you have kissed. 


Bring her such dreams as lily-ladies know, 
In twilit borders where the dew lies gray, 

Since you may go where I may never go, 
Ah! tell her, too, what I may never say. 


I love her and, so loving, leave her free, 
Because I know how maiden fancies pass, 
And hers, God help me, is less true to me 
Than sun-kissed dew is to the churchyard grass. 
E. NESBIT. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘GIBRALTAR’ 


'To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
'9 Evelyn Gardens, S. W., 7th January, 1895. 

Sir,—Being deeply interested in the question of Gibraltar, I 
have naturally read the article on that subject appearing in the 
National Observer of the 5th inst. with the closest attention. 
I have read it also with an earnest desire to obtain light and 
leading about what I admit is a most important question, 
Much to my regret, however, I must confess that I have been 
disappointed in my expectation, and that I cannot for the life 
of me understand what is the particular conclusion which our 
readers are desired to draw from the counsel you have given. 
I do not recognise the remarkable fluctuations of public opinion 
with regard to Gibraltar to which you refer as having taken 
place within the last few months. My experience, after having 
been in correspondence with persons in almost every part of 
the world upon the subject, is that since public attention was 
called to the condition of Gibraltar and the dependence of the 
Mediterranean Fleet upon it, there has been steady and con- 
tinuous growth of public interest in the matter. I venture to 
believe, moreover, that you are mistaken in supposing that 
what you call ‘the fever’ wlth respect to the improvement of 
Gibraltar, ‘has already spent itself’ I think I do not go 
beyond the fact when I say that since the recent deputation to 
Lord Rosebery, the Government has decided to extend the 
proposed work 'at Gibraltar, and will shortly announce its 
intention to construct a second dock and to make a really 
enclosed harbour for the protection of warships. 

It appears to me that there is not really any very great 
mystery about the Gibraltar question. We are not asked to 
decide whether Gibraltar is, or can be made, an ideal naval 
station. What we have to ask ourselves is whether it be 
sensible or patriotic to pretend that it is a naval station when 
all the world knows perfectly well that it is not. We have at 
the present moment naval shipping to the value of some twenty 
millions sterling in the Mediterranean, and in the event of war 
we propose to add largely to this force. I am not concerned 
about the safety of Gibraltar, which, I think, can be trusted to 
look after itself, but 1 am very much concerned about the safety 
of the Mediterranean Fleet, which has to depend upon Gibraltar 
as its base. It has been said that no outsider has any right to 
express opinions upon strategical questions. I would remark, 
in passing, that there would be more force in this caution if 
there were any constituted authority at the Admiralty whose 
business it was to regulate questions of strategy on their merits, 
and who would be held responsible if his plans failed. But, 
granting that technical matters are for technical men, there is 
a point at which technical questions rise to such an importance 
and involve such large issues that they may well attract the 
attention of those who by their position are compelled to take 
a general rather than a purely professional view. I maintain 
that the question of the retention of a large fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean under present circumstances constitutes an exception of 
the kind I have mentioned. If the whole teaching of naval and 
military history be wrong, if ‘two and two make five,’ if ‘the 
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less contains the greater,’ and if, as a general rule, the * strongest 
goes te the wall,’ then indeed our condition in the Mediterranean 
seems to me unimpeachable. If not, not. 

Let me very briefly explain. The general experience of war 
has been that, cefer’s paribus, a strong force will defeat a Weak 
one. The French in the Mediterranean have the strong force: 
we have the weak one. 

I have always understood that, in the opinion of strategists, 
an attempt to unite two inferior forces in the presence of ay 
enemy superior to either, was a risk not to be lightly encoun. 
tered It is, however, the very risk which we have deliberately 
imposed upon ourselves at the commencement of a war. 

| have always understood that to attempt to carry on warlike 
operations a thousand miles from your base, and in presence of 
an active, powerful, and well-supplied enemy, was an operation 
which has scarcely ever been attempted, and never with su "cess, 
I have indeed been informed by the greatest living authority on 
naval strategy, that in his opinion such an operation would in 
naval warfare be impossible. And yet I find that it is proposed 
to engage two-thirds of our naval strength in a desperate cam- 
paign, at least a thousand miles distant not only from any base 
of repair and supply, but a thousand miles from any shelter 
whatever. 

You suggest in your article that there is a growing alarm inthe 
Navy with respect to the safety of battleships in open waters at 
night and in the presence of an active torpedo flotilla. I quite 
agree that there is such a feeling of alarm, and all those who 
have sen torpedo attacks at night will, I think, share my feeling 
that the alarm is justified. That the best authorities in our own 
Navy take this view is proved by the fact that at our three great 
dockyard ports, Chatham, Portsmouth and Devonport, heavy 
booms are being prepared to close the mouth of the harbour in 
eich port against torpedo attack at night. It is considered 
unsafe to allow a man of war to lie at anchor at Sheerness, 
Spithead, or in the Sound. If such an apprehension be enter- 
tained with regard to vessels lying within range of the guns of 
our great forts, in our own principal home ports, what are we to 
think of the wisdom of exposing the injured vessels of our 
Mediterranean fleet night after night in the open roadstead of 
Gibraltar ? 

During the discussion on the Navy Estimates I was called to 
order and forbidden to proceed because on the vote for the 
Gibraltar Dockyard I drew attention to the fact that there was 
no dock, and endeavoured to point out that to spend money on 
a dockyard without a dock was a gross waste of the public 
resources. The decision was of the same nature as that by 
which a reference to the Army was ruled out of order in the 
discussion of the Navy vote. Follies of this kind make it difti- 
cult to raise these questions in Parliament: it is all the more 

necessary that they should be adequately discussed outside. 

In conclusion I would say that it is high time we made up 
our mind what we really want in the Mediterranean. If we 
want to hold it, let us take the ordinary precautions which are 
essential to the success of any military operation. If we do not 
intend to hold it, let us clear out. But above all do not let us 
indulge any more in this game of ‘ make-believe’ by which we 
not only pretend that Gibraltar is a naval base when we know 
that it is not, but actually risk the safety of the Empire upon 
this pretence, apparently in the hope that because we find it 
convenient to shut our eyes, other nations will keep theirs slut 


also,—I am, etc., H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, 


REVIEWS 


LAUD 


Life and Times of William Laud. By Rev. C. H. SIMPKINSON. 
London: Murray. 


It is certainly time that a life of Laud was written, an imp1- 
tial estimate of Laud as he really was, free of the desire to hold 
him up as either a saint or a sinner, beyond all the dwellers in 
England of his time. It is not very long since Mr. Gladstone 
flabbergasted his Nonconformist supporters in his oration on 
the history of Oxford University, by making Laud the object of 
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an effusive panegyric as the chief post-Reformation trumpeter 
of the University. We are bound to say that we suspect Mr. 
Gladstone did this of malice prepense, and more by way of 
asserting his liberty to say what he thought in a non-political 
oration than because he really believed in his rhetorical exagge- 
ration. Mr. Gardiner in his history has drawn the portrait of 
Laud with more precision and his accustomed impartiality, and 
wiped away some of the black wash that had too plentifully 
been bestowed upon it. Still, there was ample room for a more 
detailed picture than Mr. Gardiner could give of one who was; 
after all, not the chief of the figures which crowd his canvas. 
Mr. Simpkinson started on his enterprise with the advantage, 
as he shows, of an agreeable and easy style, and with a desire 
to see both sides of the question. He has produced a readable 
volume, and one of not excessive length. But somehow he has 
missed the mark, and has failed to produce the required 
standard life of Laud. Partly, it seems that this is due to 
want of time, and partly from inability to understand the other 
side. An examining chaplain to a bishop presumably has not 
the time to work out the details, and perhaps is hardly in the 
position to attain to a really detached view of the High Church- 
man of the past. Probably no professed theologian is capable 
of writing the Life of Laud. He is apt, like Laud himself, to 
lose the sense of proportion, and, unless he is a person of quite 
angelic superiority to prejudice he cannot avoid the endeavour 
to give knocks to the other side. Mr. Simpkinson is clearly 
incapable of putting himself in the position of those who really 
believe that all exterior adjuncts to relizion are a crime anda 
blunder ; and who really found comfort in the Calvinistic creed. 
Yet the majority of English people did, inthe seventeenth century, 
not so much because a good many other people were damned 
‘though that was not without a comforting consolation to a 
stickit and staving minister as applied to a persecuting bishop 
with a high and full stomach), as that they themselves were saved. 
Yet unless a man can realise that the same amount of sincerity, 
and of insincerity, may be predicated of the disbeliever in the 
virtue of forms and ceremonies as of the believer in them, he 
should not attempt to deal with the period of the Civil War. 
Mr. Simpkinson is too superior to the aggravating Non- 
conformist who was so devoted to the delights of hell-fire, and 
the iniquities of surplices, to be able to present him fairly. 
But the chief defect of the book is that it does not grapple with 
the facts. Mr. Simpkinson has the habit of the essayist of 
writing round his story, instead of telling it. He not only gives 
the go-by altogether to, or lightly passes over inconvenient 
facts, and sometimes invents convenient ones, but he does not 
adequately tell the facts whea they are not unfavourable, or 
are even favourable to his own side. On p. 131 we read ‘once 
and again some specially malignant charge against the church 
induced him (Laud) as in the case of Prynne and of the detest- 
able punishment inflicted on Leighton to permit tral and 
sentence in the Star Chamber, unless the offender chose to 
appeal to the more severe justice of the King’s Bench.’ From 
this one would suppdse that an appeal lay to the King’s Bench 
from the Star Chamber, and that the Star Chamber was not set 
in motion by Laud or his friends, but by some automatic action 
of police. Further. it would be assumed by the casual reader 
that Prynne and Leighton had been libelling the Church. Now 
as regards Prynne this is an entire misrepresentation of the 
facts. Prynne, a barrister with an unfortunate taste for 
theology, was a seventeenth-century Mrs, Ormiston Chant, who, 
incensed at the immorality of the stage of his day, and particu- 
larly at the dressing of boys in women’s clothes (which, by the 
way, is still a misdemeanour off the stage and severely punished 
by police magistrates), published a book called Hrstrio-mastiv : 
A Scourge of Stage-Players. \t was desperately long 
and desperately dull. It denounced not only play-actors, 
but playgoers in no measured terms, and declared not only 
plays but dances to be diversions of the evil one. The Church 
was not libelled. The book itself had received the zmfrimatur 
of Abbot, the Archbishop of Canterbury. Nor was it, according 
to Laud himself, for libelling the church that Prynne was 
prosecuted in the Star Chamber ; but because he spoke of 
frequenters of plays as ‘devils incarnate’ and thereby incited 
to rebellion.against a play-loving king. Even Mr. George 
Edwardes would presumably not desire that Mrs. Ormiston 
Chant should be imprisoned for life, fined £5000, and have her 
ears cut off. Yet this was the sentence inflicted on Prynne for 
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his stupid book ; the addition of expulsion from the University 
and the bar not being of much additional aggravation, as he 
could hardly practise in prison. 

As for Leighton, he no doubt had libelled the Church, if the 
Church was to be identified with the Bishops. But his book, 
Ston’s Plea against Prelacy, was originally a petition to Parlia- 
ment signed by some five hundred people, including several 
M.Ps., which was not presented to the House of Commons only 
because Charles despotically dissolved it. Government pro- 
ceeded ex officio in the Star Chamber, from which no appeal 
lay, it being a branch of the Privy Council. To represent Laud 
as ‘permitting’ him to be prosecuted there, as a sort of act of 
mercy, instead of letting ‘the offender appeal to the more severe 
justice of the King’s Bench’ is a suggestio falsi and a sup- 
pressio veri at the same time. It is true that the Chief Justices 
said Leighton could have been tried for high treason, but no 
one knew better than they that it would have been impossible 
to convict him, or to induce legal evidence of the crime. In 
the Star Chamber the very people politically attacked were the 
judges of the court, and they were fr@& from all the trammels of 
the common law and the law of evidence. This was the reason 
for the Star Chamber, coupled with the brutal character of its 
punishments. The sentence that Leighton should be fined 
{,10,000, set in the pillory, whipped, have one of his ears cut 
off, his nose slit, and be branded in the face with S.S. (Sower 
of Sedition); after an interval again pilloried, whipped, and 
imprisoned for life, was one that no court of law could or would 
have passed. Mr. Simpkinson says: ‘The king would have 
pardoned Leighton if he had not broken out ef prison.’ Credat 
Judeus, The only authority for this is the statement in private 
correspondence that ‘some of the Lords said that had he not 
made an escape His Majesty was generously inclined to have 
pardoned all his corporal punishments. But that was not 
‘Mark’s way.’ If any one will take the trouble to read the 
Camden Society’s volume of Reports of Cases in the Courts of 
Star Chamber and High Commission, he will see that Laud 
is not only the person who uses the strongest Janguage against 
the unfortunates brought before it, indulging even in the most 
obscene jokes, but is the one who clamours for the most ferocious 
sentence, and is always urging the officers of the courts to bring 
more actions before them. Mercy was not for depravers of 
the successors of the Apostles. 

So much for Mr. Simpkinson’s trustworthiness in matters 
of fact, against Laud. Take another case. If Mr. Simpkin- 
son's statements were history the success of the Parlia- 
mentary cause in the Civil War, would be a miracle of 
a magnitude that would certainly have justified the Parlia 
mentarians in thinking themselves the special favourities of the 
Almighty. For, according to him, nowhere were the people in 
favour of it. He even tries to establish that Norfolk was not 
Puritan because a riot in 1648 (2c. after the Puritans had 
triumphed and the reaction had set in) could only be extin- 
guished by numerous executions, ‘while Colchester was the 
last retreat of the conquered Royalists.’ We did not know 
before that it was not till after the Restoration that Colchester 
was transplanted from Norfolk to Essex, skipping Suffolk on 
the way. Even as to Oxford, where Laud may certainly be 
credited with good work, on the king’s visit in 1636, to which 
Mr. Simpkinson devotes considerable space, he omits to notice 
that the king was received with ominous coldness. ‘ Not a cry 
of ‘God save the king” was raised. The scholars and the 
citizens were alike silent ’—conclusive proof that whatever may 
have been the effusiveness of the High Church party, Laud’s 
University policy was not popular with the mass of the 
University. 

But, as Mr. Simpkinson abstains equally from going into 
details of the extremes to which the Puritans on their side went 
in point of language or action, we can hardly impute this sup- 
pression to anything but a capacity ‘to mar a curious tale in 
telling it.’ Laud was honest but harsh, thorough but thoroughly 
indiscreet. At first he no doubt was asserting a certain inde- 
pendence of doctrine and practice against a dominant and 
domineering Puritianism. But as soon as he got into power he 
went to even greater lengths. If he had never been more 
than Vice-Chancellor and President of St. John’s College he 
might have left a great reputation. Like Tiberius, he would in 
the opinion of all have been the very man to govern, if he had 
never been the government, 
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POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


Socialism. By Ropert FLint, Professor in the University 
of Edinburgh. London: Isbister. 


Inasmuch as the battle between Socialism and Liberty is 
being fought all round us, and witha keen vigour which increases 
every day, the thanks of the community are undoubtedly due to 
Professor Flint for giving to the world this learned and pro- 
foundly interesting volume, parts of which had appeared already 
in Good Words. By way of introducing the author to the reader, 
albeit we have no personal acquaintance with him and have 
never set eyes upon him consciously, let us endeavour to describe 
what manner of man he is ; to piece him together, as men of 
science construct a whole skeleton from a heap of fossil bones, 
out of the ample wealth of materials contained in five hundred 
thoughtful pages. Above all things the good Professor is a 
Christian; and his profound belief in the reality of divine 
supervision of all things human dominates and pervades his 
whole book. Secondly, fhe Professor is, as befits his acade- 
mical position, learned in the literature of the subject which he 
undertakes. Thirdly, he is, as becomes a Scot, endowed with 
serious and sober judgment : and finally—a great merit lies in 
this finally—he writes correctly, in interesting fashion, and in 
simple style. Nor need any man shrink from taking up the 
volume in fear that it contains nothing more than the familiar 
arguments which have dispersed the shadowy armies of 
Socialism on the field of logic over and over again, for in one 
or other of his chapters on Socialism in various relations the 
author treats of almost every subject included within the scope 
of the philosophy of life. Gentle, kindly, learned and judicious, 
he lets the reader know what his view of almost every social 
problem ought to be, and explains the foundations upon which 
that opinion ought to be based. 

Socialism, according to the Professor, includes ‘social doc- 
trines or proposals which, I think, I may safely undertake to 
prove require such a sacrifice of the individual to society as 
society is not entitled to exact,’ and the practical form of 
Socialism which constitutes a danger to the community is 
Collectivism. The author is neither [ndividualist nor Socialist, 
holding that each of these political sects, in extreme cases, seeks 
an ideal which is excessive and extravagant. /n# medto tutisst- 
mus ibis might be his motto, as it is that of the vast majority of 
men who take the trouble to use their powers of reflection. He 
is non-Socialist, non-Individualist, and not venomous enough 
to be anti-either. And, perhaps, his considerate approach upon 
the scientific heresies of Collectivism, his willing admission that 
he believes the most mistaken Socialist to be sincere, his quiet 
but absolutely conclusive method of argument, is more iikely 
to be effectual in persuading some Socialists to see the error of 
their ways in the long run than the indignant rhetoric of men 
who have not that control over temper and language which is 
essential to the conversion, as opposed to the defeat, of a 
political opponent. The chapter on ‘Socialism and Laboury 
although it contains little that is new, is exceedingly well written 
and conclusive, and it might be read with advantage by every 

working man. The doctrine that every economic product is 
merely ‘a definite mass of congealed labour-time’ is described 
as ‘amass of congealed fallacies’; and that mass is thawed 
under the fire of remorseless logic, until each single fallacy 
stands naked and conspicuous. Moreover, proper stress is laid 
upon the degrading slavery which must be the result of Demo- 
cratic Collectivism. Passing over the chapter on ‘ Socialism 
and Capital,’ the reader reaches a discourse on the impossibility 
and inexpediency of the nationalisation of land, which is the 
more noteworthy in that the author had once a belief, or a 
fancied belief, in that prescription of the political quack. In 
the chapter entitled ‘Socialism and Social Organisation’ are 
some passages of fine eloquence. Alluding to the Socialistic 
prophecy of a Golden Age, when Collectivist principles hold 
sway—a prophecy which involves in itself an unashamed con- 
fession of the materialistic Hedonism of the Socialistic ideal—the 
author writes : ‘ Labour is the law of life ; hard labour is the sign 
of earnest life. In the sweat of the brow the vast majority of 
men must eat their bread. In the sweat of his brain the mental 
worker must hammer out his thoughts. In the bloody sweat of 
a broken heart the martyr must consummate his sacrifice” Of 
the so-called Christian Socialists the author holds no high 
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opinion : ‘What is called Christian Socialism will always be 
found to be either un-Christian in so far as it is Socialistic, oy 
un-Socialistic in so far as it is truly and fully Christian.’ 
Would that space permitted us to follow Professor Flint jn 
his temperate defence of Political Economy and its students 
against the charge of inhumanity which might be levelled with 
equal justice against Euclid ; but such is not our good fortune 
and, for the moment, we find greater novelty and a larger pro- 
portion of suggestive observations in the chapter on ‘ Socialism 
and Democracy.’ Sadly enough does he pronounce the opinion 
which few honest men will be inclined to controvert, that ‘the 
struggle of politics is largely a conscious sham, an _ignoble 
farce, the parties pretending to hold different principles in order 
not to acknowledge that they have ouly different interests— 
what would in any other sphere be regarded as lying, is in 
politics deemed permissible or even praiseworthy. Ordinary 
parliamentary candidates have of late years shown themselves 
unprecedently servile and untrustworthy. The House of Com- 
mons has during the last decade greatly degenerated. And it 
is still plainly on the down-grade.’ This melancholy truth is, 
of course, the fault of the electorate which is responsible for the 
class of men whom, under the influence: of caucuses, it sends to 
Parliament. And it is trom the electorate that the improvement 
must come, for ‘ The House of Commons has been reformed so 
much and so often without becoming better, if not with becoming 
worse, that all of us should by this time see that the only real 
way of improving it is by improving ourselves” The Professor, 
in spite of these observations and others like to them, avows 
himself no pessimist ; nay, he even writes as if he had some 
hope of the restoration of representative government in the 
place of the government by delegates—who may talk as they 
please, but must vote with mechanical precision —under which 
we now writhe. It would give us all the pleasure in life to hold 
the like opinion. 


MORE ABOUT ST, ANDREWS 


St. Andrews and Elsewhere : Glimpses of Some Gone, and of 
Things Left. By the Author of Twenty-five Years of St. 
Andrews. London: Longmans. 


‘Some gone, and things left’ seem to suygest departed 
friends, and surviving relics ; and we fancy this is the author's 
idea in the choice of his sub-title. At all events, it is not, in 
this sense, inappropriate to the book. There is a great deal in 
it about A.K.H.B.’s familiars who are no longer among the 
ways of men—Archbishop Tait, Dean Stanley, Hugh Pearson, 
Principal Tulloch, Bishop Charles Wordsworth, Froude and 
others : and there are vivid and characteristic glimpses of 
places visited, functions discharged, duties done, reminiscences, 
criticisms, anecdotes—which are among the ‘things that are 
left, and of which we trust the author has not exhausted his 
treasury. For he is always fresh, readable, and original ; not that 
his matter is always new, or that some of his stories have not been 
heard before—but he thoroughly understands the art of putting 
things, and can so present a question, or dress up an anecdote, 
that, like the good house-mother in the ‘ Cottar’s Saturday 
Night,’ he ‘gars auld claes look amaist as weel as new.’ Hes 
an excellent raconteur: and there is no doubt that the 
‘glamour’ of his style (to quote a phrase of his friend the 
Bishop of Winchester) invests all that he touches with a certain 
piquant individuality peculiarly his own. 

The Bishop of Winchester, and other Anglican digni- 
taries, appear in his pages with surprising frequency; and 
we imagine Dr. Boyd’s true blue Presbyterian brethren 
must be rather scandalised by his evident relish for 
their prelatic society, and the frankness with which he 
confesses his partiality for the ecclesiastical usages and 
conditions that differentiate the southern establishment from 
her poorer and plainer sister in the North. But, for all 
that, he is obviously loyal to his Mother Kirk ; and he is 
probably the only man among her ministers who, by his writings 
and his intercourse, has made her an object of intelligent 
interest to many of the Anglican clergy who, as a rule, know 
less about the Church of Scotland than about the religion of 
Otaheite. 

It would convey a wrong impression of this book if 
we spoke of it only as a collection of well-told stories, and 
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reminiscences of the author’s companionship with a wide circle 
of rather notable friends. Dr. Boyd is no less skilled as an 
essayist than as a raconteur ; and indeed so effectively com- 
pines the two réles, that one is often at aloss to decide whether 
ne has been, as he reads, more interested and edified by the 
wisely reflective and suggestive thouchts, or amused and 
touched by the illustrations, grave and gay, drawn from the 
store of the authors very retentive and available memory. 
Read for instance his chapters, ‘ Not together ;’ ‘ Not for us at 
all ;’ ‘ Would you change?’ and say if it is not so. 

It is a habit of some very superior persons to pooh-pooh 
A.K.H.B. We have even heard his pages called mere 
twaddle. ‘They are not twaddle at all. No doubt there are 
mannerisms and little tricks of style, among which we mark a 
constant repetition of the terms ‘outstanding, ‘the saintly 
man, ‘the dear man,’ which palls: but the style is a good 
style—lucid and nervous; the Saxon is pure; the phrases 
are happy ; the descriptions terse and life-like. A book such 
is this is not one to be sedately studied, but a kindly and 
entertaining companion to be called into counsel when one 
wishes to commune with a friend not so didactic as Helps, nor 
so quaint and witty as Lamb, but of cheerful variety, large 
resource and wide experience, whose voice is pleasant and 
whose heart is in the right place. 


FICTION 


1, The Playaciress. By S.R. CROCKETT. Unwin. 

2. The Parasite. By A. CONAN DOYLE. Westminster : Con- 
stable. 

. Broomte-burn. By JOHN CUNNINGHAM. Innes. 

4. My Indian Summer. Wy the Princess ALTIERI. Black. 

;. A Born Soldier. By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. White. 

6, Husband and Brother. by KATHARINE ST, JOHN CONWAY. 
Bristol : Arrowsmith. 

’, The Rubies of St. Lo. 
millan. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE.  Mac- 


1. Novel readers have learnt to expect something more than 
commonly good from any story by the author of the Stichit 
Minister. heir expectations will be realised at least in some 
sort in Zhe Playactress. The characters indeed of the virtuous 
ictress, the strong, wise, simple Presbyterian divine, the faithful 
hearted child, the unworthy mother and the London gamin, 
are none of them new to fiction. Nor are the events, which 
Mr. Crockett has hinged on these persons, newer. Yet the 
story has all the charm which an excellent style, dramatic 
power, and a great sympathy can impart to the most wern- 
out legend in the world. The book is indeed slight enough. 
Much margin and an astonishing cover always play a large 
part in the Autonym Library. But there is sufficient of the 
Playactress to show us Mr. Crockett’s admirable power of 
character-drawing, his clever painting of a vivid scene and his 
tendency to spoil such a scene by superfluous touch of the 
brush which is sometimes sufficient to render the picture over- 
coloured and unnatural. He has succumbed to this temptation 
in the earlier parts of the story where he deals with the child 
Ailie, and notably in the epilogue where the Prince of the 
fairy tale the Playactress has been telling to her niece, appears 
rather ridiculously in the person of the Playactress’s lover, and 
in the very nick of time from the back of a stone dyke. For 
the rest, the book is excellently written and abundantly 
interesting, while in tone it is essentially vigorous and healthy. 
The character of Johnny Spencer, the City Clerk, is drawn 
with a fidelity and sympathy such as the type, so far as we know, 
has never had shown to it before, and calls for especial remark 
éven where all the characters are vividly delineated. To say 
that a book will be read is by no means always to say that it 
is worth reading. But in the case of the P/ayactress both 
assertions will be found to be equally true. 

2. Dr. Conan Doyle has the faculty of turning the characters 
he is writing about into living people. There are those who 
even now cannot believe that Sherlock Holmes was a being in 
Dr. Conan Doyle’s imagination, but who talked, and still talk, as 
if he was a very real, though by no means an every-day per- 
Sonage. In Zhe Parasite we get engrossed in the personality 
of Professor Gilroy, whose journal records the events in this 
curious story, and our sympathies are entirely with the Pro- 
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fessor. We agree with his scepticism on the subject of 
Psychology. We scoff with him at his friend Professor Wilson 
for taking up such a subject. Professor Gilroy is a physiologist, 
and, as he says, ‘ physiology is a recognised science. If I add 
even a brick to the edifice every one sees and applauds it. But 
Wilson is trying to dig the foundations for a science of the 
future. His work is underground, and does not show. Yet he 
goes on uncomplainingly corresponding with a hundred semi- 
maniacs in the hope of finding one reliable witness ... So 
long as half his subjects are tainted with charlatanry and the 
other half with hysteria, we physiologists must content our- 
selves with the body and leave the mind to our descendants.’ 
Hlowever, to please his friend Professor Wilson, Professor 
Gilroy accepts an invitation to his house one evening to meet 
a mesmerist, Miss Penelosa. ‘The journal has a blood-curdling 
account of her personal appearance. She sends the Pro- 
fessor’s fanccée into a mesmeric sleep, but the Professor himself 
remains a sceptic. An alarming circumstance the next morning 
shakes the scepticism very considerably, and to his own surprise 
he consents to be experimented upon by Miss Penelosa. It would 
not be fair to the readers of The Parasite to put down the result 
of this experiment, but we cease to scoff. We feel there is some- 
thing more in all this than man can fathom or explain. We 
realise that when wicked people have the mesmerist’s power 
many hitherto unaccountable crimes may be accounted for. Mr. 
Conan Doyle’s book should serve as a grave warning to those 
who are likely to get under such thraldom; and to those who no 
more believe in mesmerism than did Professor Gilroy at the 
beginning, we should give this advice, Do not tempt a mes- 
merist to try his or her power over you. This little volume 
forms one of the Acme Library. 

3. ‘Time, but the impression deeper makes’ is only occa- 
sionally true. Impressions have a tendency to grow fainter, and 
we trace this in the successive reproductions, in the manner of 
Messrs. Barrie and Crockett, which deal with local peculiarities 
in divers districts of Scotland. This time the moorlands 
of the Border country are illustrated in Broomie-burn by 
John Cunningham ; and laudable as is the purpose of re- 
cording a phase of life which has ‘to a great extent passed 
away within the last forty years, we cannot say that the method 
of its fulfilment is especially original, or likely to interest a 
wider circle than those to whom the Borders are themselves 
familiar. ‘To these the presentation of rustic life and character 
will have the charm of accuracy, and of many good descriptive 
touches both of scenery and manners. Of the first we would 
instance a good specimen in Geordie’s journey to the country 
town on escort duty, when he takes the careful but cheerful 
lass who soon becomes his wife to see the marvels of the 
summer fair ; and of the latter the description of Burnside the 
Elder with his doctrinal gifts, and of the unfortunate attempt of 
Geordie to woo Jenny by proxy. When he relates to his master 
the unpromising reception of his stolen kiss, that ecclesiastical 
worthy gives him advice which shows some worldly wisdom : 
‘Hout tout, Geordie man, ye’ve no’ been discreet,’ says the 
Elder. ‘ Ye’ve gaen the wrang way aboot it althegither. Jenny’s 
a speerited lass, an’ no tae be gruppen roun’ the waste in that 
‘lurrisome fashion. Now had ye keepit on cannily carryin’ 
water an’ peats an’ sic like, she’d hae observed yere daeinss 
an’ may be some nicht when ye an’ she were stanin’ gey close 
thegither, ye micht hae slippit yere airm cannily’, an’ kin o’ 
accident like, roun’ her waist, an’ seen how she took on; but 
tae bang at her as ye did was no’ guid judgment, Geordie, no’ 
guid judgment. ‘My faith! but ye’re a gleg ane, an’ ken 
wimmen’s ways, was the admiring response. Jenny is unfortu- 
nately of the same opinion, and transfers her affections to the 
somewhat reluctant Elder, who, however, surrenders to circum- 
stances. Other episodes, like the Homeric wrestling between the 
saddler and the shepherd, the death of Nannie the gipsy, and 
the pathetic chapter headed ‘Geordie’s First Foot’ show an 
intimate acquaintance with the ways and thoughts of the 
peaceful occupants of the old [warlike marches. Some 
reflections on what may be called the economics of Arcadia 
seem very just. Jenny refuses to marry a small farmer. 
‘lve nae gran’ notions, mother; I wad rather marry a 
decent herd than a feckless farmer. The ane has an up- 
stannin’ wage an’ his oo’ an’ his lambs, while the ither has 
never a note to ca’ his ain, an’ is aye scrapin’ an’ slavin’ to 
make up rent. Na, na! mother, I’ll marry to better mysel or 
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no ava’ Mr. Cunningham is not altogether an enthusiast for 
modern changes. ‘I question if the higher social position of the 
farmers and the greater wage-earning power of the cotters 
has increased the piety, comfort, or thrift of either class. The 
strong bond of sympathy and mutual reliance, once the back- 
bone of the Border farming community, is rapidly becoming 
weaker, if it has not already completely disappeared.’ 

4. This is a novel which begins well, continues indifferently, 
and comes at length to a most lame and impotent conclusion. 
In the earlier pages of the book there is an attempt, and a 
successful one, at character-drawing—the picture of the 
heroine’s father being particularly good. But later the tale 
descends into the merest melodrama, with swoons, blood, 
murder, and a note of exclamation after every sentence. 
While making every allowance for the drawbacks which must 
of necessity accompany a translation (though this in the 
present instance is well done), we are also of the opinion that 
had the Princess Altieri, so to speak, kept her head and written 
the whole book with the quietness and judgment which dis- 
tinguish it at first JZy Jndian Summer might have been well 
worth reading. The authoress appears to have some aptitude 
for writing, and describes her country with a fondness and 
fidelity which are very pleasing. ‘The heroine, too, though she 
is by no means original, is certainly not without charm until, 
indeed, we come to the anti-climax of her history where, as the 
mother of a grown-up daughter, she falls in love with a 
young gentleman whom she has never seen, and behaves 
generally like a fool. For the rest, the book is by no means 
without interest, and contains many indications that if the 
Princess Altieri writes another it is likely to be a better one. 
The title appears to us unfortunate in the sense that it might 
apply to several portions of the heroine’s life and does not apply 
pre-eminently to any. 

5. John Strange Winter's latest book is a perfect specimen 
of that lady’s style. It is every whit as full of brisk vulgarity, 
cheap slang, and easy self-conceit as any of Mrs. Stannard’s 
former productions, and will be the delight of many kitchen- 
maids. The story hinges on a murder, of which the hero 
(the ‘born soldier’ of the title) is wrongfully accused, 
As we have the author’s word for it, we are ready enough 
to believe that Phil Jarvis was a born soldier, though we 
cannot see that he does anything in the pages of the book 
which might not have been accomplished equally well bya 
civilian, or, indeed, a cad of any description. As for the murder 
itself, it is the common murder of fiction, and neither better nor 
worse constructed than usual. Innocent and auburn-haired 
young woman visits garrison barracks and Born Soldier. Dis- 
appears. Body of another innocent and auburn-haired young 
person discovered, suitably decomposed, in a pond. Born 
Soldier accused of murder; tried; condemned; black cap. 
Enter innocent and auburn-haired young woman number one. 
Explains everything. Disappears again. Found by Born 
Soldier. Embraced by him in hansom-cab. Curtain. John 
Strange Winter's admirers must not, however, suppose that 
they will find in A Born Soldier merely the lugubrious and 
customary details of a suspected murder. The authoress has 
not lost her aptitude for weaving plenty of sprightly and second- 
rate flirtation into her plot. Her readers will find in her latest 
work the same vivacious vulgarity, the same cheap little con- 
fidences about herself, the same lack of style, the same gay and 
audacious ignorance of the British officer and his ways, which 
have so often charmed them before. It must, however, be 
added, in justice, that John Strange Winter retains in a 
wonderful manner that sprightliness, brightness, ease and 
lightness of touch which first made her books popular; and 
are, we should like to think, for the credit of the servant's hall, 
the only characteristics which keep them so. 

6. In Husband and Brother we have a somewhatweak solu- 
tion of Miss Olive Schreiner. The story which gives its title toa 
small paper-backed volume deals with the doings of the eman- 
cipated young person of whose thoughts and actions we have 
of late hada nauseating surfeit. We know her playful way of 
leaving home and taking an attic in Fleet Street, from whence 
she naturally drifts to the children’s ward of a hospital. We 
know her affected speech and her childish pose before the 
world and are in no wise surprised when she engages ina vulgar 
Thames-Embankment intrigue with a male journalist (or was it 
a hospital doctor ?) possessing wife and children, say, in Brixton. 
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Even mystic asides about sparrows and sunshine—a la Olive 
Schreiner—will not make this kind of thing either new or trug 
to life. Miss Katharine. St. John Conway is a B.A. So are 
others ; and we think she ought to do better than this if only fo, 
the sake of her ‘Varsity. We earnestly advise her to cultivate 
a sense of humour. 

7. The many admirers of the perennial Miss Yonge yi] 
do well to possess themselves of her new story. Not the 
least of its merits is that it can be read in half an hour, which 
deserves mention, as Miss Yonge is not remarkable for brevity, 
The story of Theresa St. Lo, who just as she has learnt to pride 
herself on her Norman ancestry discovers that she is the 
daughter of a mere Yankee, Elijah Lowe, and has no part or 
lot in the blue-blooded cousin {she is staying with, is very 
interesting. Her truth and honesty in disclosing her real 
parentage are rewarded in the true Yonge style, bringing the 
book to the orthodox happy close, 


HISTORY 4 PRIORI 


The Meaning of History, and other Historical Pieces. By 
FREDERIC HARRISON. London: Macmillan, 


From the days when Mr. Matthew Arnold described him as 
the amiable young publicist who, in full evening costume, spent 
his evenings in a back garden engaged in furbishing up a guil- 
lotine, Mr. Frederic Harrison has been a brilliant writer on 
the public problems of the day. Nor will the striking chapter 
on ‘The Transformation of London’ in the present volume 
diminish the reputation for brilliancy which is associated with his 
name. Mr. Harrison has a power of seizing on salient facts 
and putting them in a blazing light which forces them on the 
attention and the memory as a stereoscope forces the features 
of a building on the eye. ‘Every year 76,000 souls, roughly 
speaking, are added by immigration and birth: every year 
more square miles are added to the area. Year by year some 
20,000 immigrants press into this city—that is, the population 
of a fair country town. So that every ten years there is added 
to London by immigration alone a city as large as Bristol or 
Lisbon ; and by the entire series of causes a new city as large 
as St. Petersburg or Vienna.’ This is perhaps as striking a way 
of bringing the immense size and rate of increase of London 
home as was ever invented. Again, on the subject of the 
water-supply, he says: ‘A single epidemic might any summer 
make the water-supply of London as deadly as the climate of 
Vera Cruz. Now the death-rate of Vera Cruz would make an 
extra mortality in London of 200,000,’ But ‘the supply of 
London per head is below that of most Continental cities, im- 
mensely below that of most American towns, and about a 
quarter that of Rome.’ Yet ‘at the cost of an African war, 
perhaps, ten years of engineering labour, absolutely wholesome 
water to drink, and plenty of it to wash in and wash with, a 
rational and healthy drainage to carry off poison from our homes, 
and sewer-gas and other abominations of civilisation in the 
stage of blunder would become as much things of the past as 
leprosy. And then, comparing the gloom and dirt in which 
we live with the brightness and cleanliness to be when our 
London government is transformed, Mr. Frederic Harrison draws 
an enticing picture. We turn the pages from London in 1887 to 
London in 1894, and find the pessimist publicist converted into 
an optimist prophet. And all from the establishment of the 
London County Council. It cannot, however, be because of 
what the Council has done. We still have ‘the nastiness and 
stupidities of cisterns and the bursting pipe, and the abomi- 
nations of bungling plumbers.’ We still have a polluted 
Thames. Not, indeed, that the Council has control over the 
water that comes, or the water that goes. But this is Mr. Frederic 
Harrison all over. A reform of machinery has taken place, 
and at once everything is changed. The Deus ex machina has 
arrived, and the tragic gloom gives way to a cheerful light- 
comedy airiness. 

We have lingered over London, because, in spite of the 
somewhat ill-founded optimism of the second article, the por- 
traiture of London is graphic and impressive, and shows 4 
strong hand and clear sight. But when we} pass from the 
present to the past, from politics to history, which last is the 
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abject of the book, we go from a domain in which Mr. Harrison 
is at home to one in which he isa stranger, and very much 
abroad. Mr. Harrison has unfortunately derived his notions 
of what history should be from the particular Mahatma 
whose cult he observes, whose name was Comte. Comte’s 
notions of history were something like those of the American's 
notion of seeing Europe. To be rushed along a railway from 
one big hotel to another, each with the same exorbitant tariff, 
smart dresses, and German waiters—is to know Europe. 
So, according to the practice of Comte and his disciples, to 
grasp at a few hasty generalisations, snatched from those 
epitomes which the wiser Bacon condemned as the cankers of 
history —-is to know history, and to be able to build a philosophy 
upon it. In this respect Mr. Frederic Harrison shows himself 
a faithful disciple. There is a chapter of sixty pages, called 
‘The Connection of History,’ which would be creditable as the 
prize essay of a Young Men’s Christian Association, but would 
be torn up as a lazy amalgam of platitudes, if produced by an 
undergraduate in his first term’s reading for the History School. 
It is certainly a mighty easy way of filling pages to trace man 
through the hunting, the pastoral, and the agricultural stage, 
filled with platitudes about Nimrod the mighty hunter, or the 
origin of religion, when ‘some elder, freed from toil or war, 
meditating on the world around him, as he watched the horde 
start forth at the rising of the sun’ (etc. etc.), ‘first came 
to think all nature moved at the will of that sun himself.’ 
But though platitudinous, it may be questioned whether this 
and kindred guesses are true. In the first place, we very 
much doubt that elder. No ‘elder’ in times we know of has 
ever taken a forward step in religion. Mohammed, Socrates, 
Moses himself, were not elders, but youths, when they 
innovated in’matters religious. And as for the sun theory, 
it has got to settle matters with Professor Max Miiller and 
his myths, and Mr. E. B. Tylor and the ancestral ghost. 
Then, to pass on, there is a description of Egypt, which 
shows that Mr. Frederic Harrison is still in the fetish 
stage of mind as applied to history, or if not it shows 
the danger of approaching history in the slipshod spirit of the 
rhetorician. For he actually represents the whole of the 
elaborate civilisation of ancient Egypt, with its wonderful 
material development and its complex secial organisation as 
the deliberate invention of the Egyptian priesthood. ‘What 
was needed was to form the intellectual and material frame- 
work of a fixed nation. And this the Egyptian pricsthood 
undertook. . . . They divided out by their superior skill all the 
arts and trades of life . . . they organised a scheme of general 
education . . . they organised a system of government. They 
established property, they divided out the land . . . they intro- 
duced law and magistrates and yvyovernors!’ And _ this 
mysterious ‘they’—these Mahatmas of the past—are repre- 
sented as doing all this in a period of profound peace when 
every monument in Egypt is red with war. Really the man 
who believes this will believe anything. No wonder he is 
disposed to think that the mere establishment of a County 
Council has made, or willin a few short years make, the London 
Thames and the London sky blue, will convert the People’s 
Palace into a superior Winchester College, and the common 
water-pipe into a kind of unbreakable meerschaum. Wonderful 
things truly the @friori method of history discovers, not in 
Egypt alone. Mr. Frederic Harrison might be supposed to 
know something of Roman history. But he must surely have 
forgotten all he knew, when he makes the statement: ‘As to 
War it is most true that war was not then, as in modern times, 
the monstrous negation of civilisation.’ This of the people who 
habitually murdered their captured kings in cold blood, after 
dragging them in pitiless triumph through the streets of Rome ; 
from whose tender mercies Cleopatra could only escape by the 
poison of the asp ; and among whom the noble‘ Julius C.vsar’ 
tose to tyranny first by the most bloodthirsty slaughter of an 
unotfending people that, apart from the invasions of a Timour 
Oran Attila, the world has ever seen, and then by joining in 
a reign of terror over his own fellow-citizens not surpassed by 
Marius, or the Parisian mob, in its worst days. If this is the 
way history is to be generalised, for truth’s sake, and for the 
sake of common sense let us stick to facts. The most common- 
Place conscientious picking out and piling up of minute historical 
tvents is better than this empty vapourising on generalisations 
invented to adorn a fictitious tale. 
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A KALEIDOSCOPE OF SPORT 


Gun, Rifle, and Hound, in East and West, By ‘SNAFFLEZ 
Illustrated by HENRY Dixon, London: Chapman. 


This book, dedicated to the Duke of Beaufort, is a wonderful 
kaleidoscope of sport—too kaleidoscopic, one is inclined to 
think, on reading it through—wearying the eye by its swift 
changes of scene. But then most people will not read it 
through. They w'll dip into it, read a chapter here and there, 
put it down, and come back to it : and for such reading it is a 
jolly book. It takes you all over the world, as if you were on 
Prince Hassan’s carpet. You shoot tigers in India; draw 
badgers out of the next page in the West of England; and 
before you know where you are, have been to Mauritius shark- 
shooting. For the rest, there is no great novelty in anything 
that the author tells. He confesses as much, modestly enough, 
himself. He rides his Pegasus on a pleasantly light rein, as 
befits his pseudonym. Now andagain thecurb had been better 
used: ‘ This proceeding gave E. and I some very pretty driven 
shots’ suggests a pleasant piece of shooting, but does not make 
the suggestion in good English. It is only fair to say that this 
grammatical mis-fire is not frequent. The ‘Hints on Equip- 
ment’ at the end are given in the right spirit, and ought to be 
useful. The last of all, for shooters in glasses, sounds both good 
and new: ‘In wet weather spectacles should be rubbed with 
a very little Juve glycerine before beginning work. An excel- 
lent hint is given in the snipe-shooting portion : to keep a sharp 
look-out overhead for snipe coming in to their feeding-ground. 
With regard to his high opinion of the use of the German dachs- 
hund for fighting the badger underground, he appears to speak 
from knowledge when he says that twenty to one of the females 
and ten to one males will go well to a badger in his earth. 
May be. The present writer has knowledge of two such 
dachshunds only, a gentleman and a lady, and both knew a 
badger far too well to go near him underground. Terriers 
were worth ten of them. 

But how can one dwell on points of badger-hunting, when 
our catholic sportsman takes us elephant-shooting over the 
page? He not only shoots everything but hunts everything, 
from red-deer to jackals. He says the sport with the fallow in 
the New Forest would be better if the deer were fewer. No 
doubt: but the commoners are already complaining that their 
pastures have become overgrown Since the deer have been 
reduced, The illustrations are remarkably good as a rule, true 
and spirited. A question may be pardoned. Did Mr. Dixon 
ever see a roe with horns such as he has depicted? It is true the 
author refers to ‘cross-bucks’ with curious heads, but he does 
not explain the illustration. It is impossible, in a brief review, 
to give an outline of the varied country which ‘ Snaffle’ takes 
one over. The only way to get an idea of the book is to read 
it ; and it is pleasant reading. 


A GUIDE TO A ‘DESERT’ 


Zhe Deserts of Southern France. By S. BARING-GOULD, M.A, 
London : Methuen. 


Mr. Baring-Gould is the Admirable Crichton of the world 
of letters. There is scarcely any class of subject which he has 
not touched, and, in touching, more or less adorned. Not 
content with turning out novels and romances with remarkable 
rapidity, he diverts himself every now and then by writing 
about myths and legends and traditions, about oddities and 
curiosities, about fairies and troubadours, and what not. 
Nothing, apparently, comes amiss to him. His knowledge is 
encyclopedic, his industry amazing. He does not always 
write well, but he never writes badly. If not an artist, he is at 
least a respectable and trustworthy workman. If he does not 
exactly charm, he contrives, in general, to interest. 

His latest publication, a popular survey of the ‘desert’ 
districts of France, is avowedly a gloritied guide-book. It is 
intended, says its author, to send forth travellers with instructed 
eyes and minds. Mr. Baring-Gould well knows and loves the 
country with which he deals in these volumes ; and he invites 
others to share his knowledge of and pleasure in it, to reap the 
benefit of his careful researches into its physical peculiarities, 
and to let him tell them, as he so well can, the story of its place 
in the Europe of the past. It will be admitted that the subject 
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is well chosen. Mr. Baring-Gould is justified in claiming for it 
a reasonable novelty ; and though he modestly disclaims all 
a‘tempts at the exhaustive methods of the specialist, he accom- 
plishes what is more pertinent to his aim as a guide to 
intending visitors—a good general explanation of cause and 
effect in nature and in history. He describes what there is to 
be seen, and how and where it is to be found. It willnot be his 
fault if future travellers among the Causses (and his book is 
likely to make them numerous) fail to gain from their adventure 
the greatest possible measure of satisfaction. 

The first chapters of the work are devoted to the natural 
wonders of these cliff-bound desert plateaux, which take their 
name from the limestone (calx) composing a large part of their 
geological structure. These Causses, though not ideal dwelling- 
places—if too low, their inhabitants ‘are troubled with over- 
much sun, if too high, then with over-much snow’—abound in 
picturesque details. Their canons rival the great chasms of 
San Francisco ; their bare uplands look down on smiling and 
fertile valleys ; they have an underground world which excuses 
the most daring flights of the vivid Gallic imagination. Storms 
and land-slips have produced depressions or ‘ pot-holes ’—not 
such little affairs as those of river and glacial beds!—down 
which a man who has made his will and set his worldly affairs 
in order may descend many hundreds of feet. What he will 
find when, by the blessing of the fates, his supporting rope and 
guiding hands have conducted him to the bottom, is indicated 
by Mr. Baring-Gould in some fascinating pages. The particu- 
lars are frankly given at second-hand. ‘ For my own part,’ writes 
the prudent chronicler, ‘I am like Nero, who, when advised to 
enter a tunnel in a sand-pit, to escape his pursuers, sighed, 
“No, thank you; I do not desire to go underground before my 
proper time”.’ So Mr. Baring-Gould records for us the strange 
and entrancing sights which met the eyes of that ‘Columbus 
of the nether world,’ M. Martel; and the reader will straight- 
way desire to see for himself the subterranean lakes into which 
the rivers are broken by stalagmite ridges, ‘the chandeliers 
of stalactite, the calcareous arabesques, the black water, the 
flashes of reflected light,’ the clematis-trails and horizontal 
beams which aided robbers and other refugees in their retreat 
to the bowels of the earth, and all the varied marvels here gra- 
phically set forth with pen and pencil. 

Mr. Baring-Gould teaches us a little local geology as he 
makes his way over Les Causses and down the chasms and into 
the caves of Padirac and La Crouzate. In his next chapter he 
traces the origin of the Caussenards, and is very much at home 
when considering their folk-songs and their quaint social habits 
and customs. Then he returns to physical nature in a very 
interesting description of the great canon of the Tarn ; a ravine 
thirty miles in length, sometimes narrowed to the mere width 
of its river—which flows deeply and darkly between cliffs from 
600 to 1800 feet high—and sometimes bordered by green fields, 
vineyards, and orchards, among which nestle hamlets and small 
towns. The Fire Hills of Cransac, where the recovery of coal 
from the earth is actually a race with the perpetually-smoulder- 
ing underground fires; the ewe’s-milk cheese of Roquefort, 
and the education of the truffle-hunting pig—these are subjects 
of a lighter sort, leading to an archeological and anthropo- 
logical discussion of the prehistoric inhabitants and their 
remains. These chapters on ‘The Reindeer Hunters,’ ‘The 
Dolmen-Builders, ‘The Men of Iron, and ‘ Rock Dwellings,’ 
are, to our mind, the most successful in the book, forming a 
really excellent introduction to the scientific study of the 
country. ‘The last-named, as our author proceeds to show, has 
interest of more recent date, since it was to these rough homes, 
burrowed by nature and art in the more perishable geological 
strata of the cliffs, that the hard-pressed victims of the Hundred 
Years War fled for at least a temporary asylum. 

Mr. Baring-Gould’s second volume is mainly historical in 
contents. Its central attraction is the ancient Aquitaine with 
which the writer is chiefly concerned ; but its details carry the 
reader far and wide. As a mere sketch, this summary of a 
long period of Anglo-Gallic history is sufficiently satisfying ; 
it is, however, somewhat disjointed in construction, and con- 
sequently lacking in continuous interest; while here and 
there are needless repetitions—as in the brief description, on 
page 242, of the ‘ Bastides, to which a whole chapter has 
been accorded. The biography of Murat, which forms the 
final chapter, though defended on the ground that the ill-fated 
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King of Naples was by birth a Caussenard, savours too much 
of professional ‘padding,’ and might well have been omitted, 
since the theatre of Murat’s ambitious operations was far 
enough removed from his native town. Mr. Baring-Gould has 
introduced into his narrative admirable architectural descrip. 
tions of the Domed Churches and the Castles of Aquitaine; 
and the splendid buildings of St. Front, in Perigueux, receive 
all the justice that space permits. The writer dwells on them with 
loving care ; and his pain and grief at the wanton destruction of 
priceless treasures of art—a destruction effected by the modern 
architectural ‘restorer’—will receive sympathetic recognition 
from many an [-nglishman who has seen similar ‘ improvements’ 
nearer home. In his study of the growth and occupation of 
the great feudal castles Mr. Baring-Gould is equally happy, 
We should not be surprised if his amusing account of his visit 
to Castelnau inspired one of our native speculators to possess 
himself of the remnants of this famous pile. 

Messrs. S. Hutton and S. D. Bedford, who have illustrated 
these substantial volumes, will be thanked by all discriminating 
readers. The clever pen-and-ink sketches which adorn a large 
minority of the pages help the text wonderfully; they are 
really good and characteristic. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION 


The Eastern Question. Speeches by Lord SYRATHEDEN AN» 
CAMPBELL. London: Murray. 


This collection of speeches by the late Lord Stratheden and 
Campbell has been edited by his executors, the present lord 
and the Hon. Francis Lawley, and Mr. Cecil Cowper, who was 
his private secretary for many years ; and the book has been 
published infcompliance with a testamentary disposition, which, 
in its turn, was due to a suggestion made by the late Lord 
Ampthill. The first criticism to be offered is applicable, in all 
human probability, to the testator rather than to his executors. 
It is to the effect that the book, as ‘it stands, is somewhat 
amorphous and obscure. Even in the case of a statesman of 
the highest order, the publication of a number of speeches 
delivered on various occasions, during a period of more than 
thirty years, hardly conduces to an intelligent understanding of 
the problems dealt with, and where, as in this case, the reports 
of the speeches delivered are sometimes (by force of sheer 
necessity no doubt) compressed within short limits, it becomes 
exceedingly difficult to carry in the mind the thread, or 
the web of many threads, which connects them one with 
another. A short biography of the late lord, which might easily 
have been made interesting, would have provided help and in- 
struction for the reader ; or, failing that, it had been well to 
interpose notes which would have rendered plain the consistent 
line of thought which runs through the whole of the speeches. 
The truth of the matter is, that there are but few persons who 
know the facts of the Eastern Question, although there are 
many who deem themselves to possess that knowledge, and 
others (a veritable but by no means veracious multitude) who 
feel a comfortable assurance that in professing a knowledge of 
the facts they may rely upon the public ignorance as an effectual 
screen against detection. So explanation had been desirable: but 
for its absence the editors are in no way to blame. For the rest, 
a perusal of these speeches leaves on the mind a feeling of sur- 
prise that their author did not secure from his fellow- 
countrymen during life that recognition which his abilities 
and political insight clearly merited: and the explana- 
tion, or part of it, tends to humiliate us. We English- 
men neglected the late Lord Stratheden and Campbell 
mainly because he was the very opposite of a silver-tongued 
orator ; it is indeed our besetting weakness—and the author of 
these speeches spent his best efforts vainly in attempting to 
combat a flagrant example of such weakness—that we are 
carried away out of ourselves by the passionate eloquence and 
clarion voice of the orator. We care not so much for the 
matter and the argument as for the voice and the stirring 
phrases of a speaker ; and we suffer accordingly, sometimes 1 
most grievous fashion. Also, it must be observed, Lord 
Stratheden and Campbell’s speeches, the wise children which 
his brain produced, were subject to an abnormally lony pro 
cess of gestation ; and hence came it that the foolish and fluent 
persons who had ready tongues occupied the popular mind be, 
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fore him, For the rest it needs only to be said that the views 
of a careful follower of Lord Palmerston s principles of foreign 

olicy have seldom been expressed with more happy dignity in 
print than in these polished orations. It 1s impossible to allude 
to many of them in detail ; but we may be permitted to direct 
attention to a few examples of that felicitous expression of 
which Lord Stratheden and Campbell was no mean master, 
‘The return from Elba was not more contradictory or violent ‘ 
than Mr. Gladstone’s re-entry into politics. Of Mr. Gladstone 
again, in a context which it is needless to specify, ‘an incendiary 
appeared when a fireman was wanted.’ “No doubt the laurels 
of a soldier are an impenetrable barrier to guard the nudity and 
weakness of a Minister. They ought at times to be withdrawn 
from what they shelter. They will not fade by such a process. 
These are but a few instances chosen at random. Is it too much 
to express the hope that they may induce, here and there, a man 
or woman to lay aside for a moment the farrago of lower-middle- 
class gossip, illustrated by portraits of short-skirted, champagne- 
pottle-legged damsels, which is in vogue, and to read seriously 
for an hour or two. So reading he will surely find much 
practical wisdom enshrined in august prose and a most con- 
vincing, if somewhat severe, estimate of Mr, Gladstone’s in- 
fluence for evil upon the destinies of England; so reading he 
will obtain a grasp of the complexities of the Eastern (Question 
which will surely be of service to him in life since, unhappily, 
we are as far as ever, if not farther, from ‘that repose on 
Eastern matters to which, after its long fatigues, the country is 
entitled,’ 


OLD AND NEW 


Mr. Thomas Huson, R.I., who was so happy in the represen- 
tations of Welsh scenery contained in his Round About Snowdon, 
has repeated that success in his new publication Round About 
Helvellyn (London: Seeley). In the former work there were 
thirty plates ; in the latter there are twenty-four. In the earlier 
volume the descriptive text was by Mr. Hissey; in the present 
instance Mr. Huson himself is author as well as artist. He 
shows himself master of a pleasant prose style, and intimately 
acquainted with the verse of Wordsworth, from which he fre- 
quently and very properly quotes. There is plenty of variety 
in his subjects—hill and dale, lake and waterfall, village, 
dwelling-place, and church. Windermere, Ullswater, Rydal 
Mount, Grasmere, Thirlmere, Coniston Water, Borrowdale 
one has only to mention these familiar names in order to convey 
an idea of the fascinating nature of Mr. Huson’s task, both as 
writer and as painter. In both characters he shows himself 
keenly appreciative and agreeably sympathetic. The plates are 
entirely the artist’s work, being in every case from his own 
paintings. And admirable they are, both in technique and in 
general impressiveness. ‘The point of view is invariably well 
chosen ; the light and shade are well distributed ; the drawing 
is accurate; the tone is so‘t even when the scene is wildest. 
The atmospheric effects are skilfully represented. The medium 
chosen imparts of course a sombreness to all the scenes 
depicted, but that is the inevitable result in this species of 
monotint. All one can say is, that the workmanship is good 
and the outcome charming. The volume is of goodly size and 
shape, and well adapted to the drawing-room tables on which 
it is destined to figure. 

Calamo Currente must certainly be a very remarkable man 
and endowed with a singularly sanguine temperament if he is to 
be judged by his poetical work, //a//-hours with an Old Golyer 
London: Bell). For what ordinary golfing mortal, that has 
waded through the weariness even of prose instructions to the 
tiro at the game, could conceive, unappalled, the bare idea of 
the said instructions expressed in indifferent verse? That the 
author, spite of all this, is a man of sense, is apparent from the 
fact that the said instructions are quite good and sound ; there- 
fore he would probably be the first to admit the indifferent 
quality of the verse. And in the midst of this amazing effort 
we have ‘Sandy Gow’s Funeral,’ a death-bed theological discus- 
sion. No doubt the association of golf with theology is very 
close and obvious, but it is new to express it in this way, in 
print. The best thing in the book is the last, a prose story, 
in dramatic form, of the ways of four caddies planning cheats 
4gainst each other to make their masters’ match turn out to the 
greatest pecuniary happiness of the greatest number. The 
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‘happin’ cavy’ will be a novel kind of golf ball to most of 
us. Finally this remarkable writer surpasses even himself by 
putting the rules of the game into verse. The illustrations by 
G. A. Laundy are in every way worthy of the text. They begin 
at the beginning, with our first parents golfing in a very wintry- 
looking Garden of Eden, where one would have expected them 
to perish swiftly of the cold—for it is before the fall. They 
appear to play with an apple, that source of even greater evil 
than the ‘happin’ cavy,’ and judging by the appearance of the 
lies they need a green-keeper badly. 

The third volume of The Story of Africa and its Explorers 
(London: Cassell), by Dr. Robert Brown, is quite on a level 
with its predecessors. Though written in a bright, popular 
style, the book must not be set down as a mere abridgment of 
travels. Dr. Brown has not been afraid to criticise the Emin 
Relief Expedition, and to appreciate the value of Mr. Stanley’s 
discoveries at a lower rate than that traveller. We are glad to 
see, too, that he has a good word for Gordon Cumming, who 
has been unduly disparaged as a mere romancer. Dr. Brown’s 
chapters on shooting are excellent reading throughout. He is 
not quite correct in questioning if any elephants have a per- 
manent home in Cape Colony. A herd, we are given to 
understand, is preserved not twenty miles from Port Elizabeth. 
We need only add that ethnology, geography, and botany are 
treated with no less knowledge than zoology in these pages. 
The illustrations seem on the whole worthy of the text. The 
likeness of Mr. Joseph Thomson, however, is not very faithful, 
and the gruesome illustration entitled ‘Seizure of Bishop Han- 
nington previous to his murder’ might have been omitted. 

Muggleton College (London: Constable) is a mildly amusing 
account of the rise and fall of a public school erected upon 
commercial lines in a strictly commercial manufacturing town. 
It is, in fact,a sort of educational joke and as such may interest 
those who lead the way up the paths of learning. But to the 
general public this will be of small import and they, like our- 
selves, will probably experience a sense of disappointment that 
such excellent printing, binding, and finish should be wasted on 
a very trivial skit. 

The eighth part commences the second volume of Professor 
Kerner’s Natural History of Plants (London: Blackie). The 
same masterly hand is seen at work in the genesis of plant- 
offspring. In discussing the asexual reproduction by spores 
he refers to the fabulous story invented to account for the 
springing up of ferns in caves, or in the cracks of old walls, 
without any seeds having been previously perceptible there. 
The story declared that these seeds were formed in a myste- 
rious manner at the time of the summer solstice only and could 
only be collected on Midsummer Eve by persons initiated in 
the mystery who made use of certain mayic words on the 
occasion. The professor shows that the spores of a fern are 
not fruits or even seeds, but mere brood-bodies. Before the 
discovery of the alternation of generations in Cryptogamis, the 
name spore was applied to many fruits; but he guards his 
readers against this error, explaining his reasons. He next 
gives a lucid explanation of the buds on roots. Though an 
aspen be cut down close to the earth the stump will become the 
centre of quite a grove of aspens, slender shoots having pushed 
through the grass from the subterranean roots over a large 
circular area round the stump. For the most part the original 
roots, after giving rise to a series of shoots, will die and decay, 
whilst the shoots will develop into separate trees, each furnished 
with roots of its own. Of course, the budding power of rose- 
roots is made use of by gardeners for artificial propagation. 
Any part of a stem may become the point of inception of a bud ; 
and dormant buds will spring after the tree is blown down, as a 
reserve for possible accidents. Buds on leaves are very curious, 
and many specimens are given of propagation by this process. 

The very interesting study of reproduction by means of fruits 
is next taken up with eminent ability. According to the author 
every structure is a fruit which is the product of fertilisation, 
and at the same time constitutes the first step towards the 
renewal of the fertilised plant. Interesting examples are given 
of fertilisation under water. In his account of the structure of 
the ovary the author differs in several fundamental points from 
the current views of the best authorities in plant morphology. 
According to his investigations the wall of so-called ‘inferior 
ovaries’ consists of a deeply excavated receptacle and not of 
carpels invested by the tube of the calyx or perianth and two 
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kinds of carpels take part in the formation of many ovaries, viz. 
an outer series, destitute of ovules, forming the ovarian cavity, 
and an inner series variously metamorphosed with cushions, 
strings, ridges, etc. The part is beautifully illustrated, especially 
with the different kinds of stamens, and pollen-grains. ‘The 
pollen-grains of the Marvel of Peru are a hundred times greater 
than those of the Forget-ime-not ; and he has counted as many 
as 60,000 pollen-grains in a single anther-cavity. He carefully 
explains the meaning of the indefinitely varied sculpturings of 
their walls, giving ample evidence of his marvellous perscve- 
rance, assiduity, care and observation in conducting his minute 
investigations. The frontispiece, in exquisite colours, of mosses 
and liverworts, is skilfully executed. 

Hazel:’s Annual (London : Hazell), now in its tenth year, has 
been enlarged to 716 pages. Among the best of fresh subjects 
included in the present volume are such ‘ burning questions’ as 
the Unification of London, The Gothenburg !System, Local 
Option, Theosophy, and the Teaching University of London, 
and new maps are inserted to illustrate the progress of Arctic 
exploration, the War in the East, and the African scramble. 
The book is indispensable to every one who wishes to keep 
abreast of the times. 

The wisdom of adding yet another anthology to the crowd of 
glorified ‘commonplace books’ which have been published of 
late years, is doubtful. Having made a protest against the 
pernicious habit of taking literary snap-shots, we can say with 
a better conscience that Lady Knightley has done her work well 
in A Garner of Gleanings Grave and Gay (London: Wells 
Gardner). Many of the ‘gleanings’ are from fields where the 
harvesters are few. The book has a charmingly designed 
cover and its price is very moderate. Zhe Vanity Fair Album 


Jor 1895 (London: Vanity Farr Office) is an excellent issue, 


and can have no better recommendation than the fact that it is 
the twenty-sixth of the scries. The frontispiece, ‘At Cowes,’ 
contains admirable portraits of the German Emperor, Lord 
Dunraven, and other yachting celebrities. We say ‘ portraits’ 
advisedly, for the pictures in the album never abuse the function 
of caricature, which is to accentuate certain characteristic traits 
in the ‘subject’—not to distort them for the sake of being 
amusing. The biographical notes which form the letterpress 
are sprightly and entertaining. In C/ués (London: Spottis- 
woode), Mr. Austen Leigh has prepared a list of clubs fre- 
quented by the English in all parts of the world; a special 
feature is made of golf clubs, and even that curiously unorthodox 
form of the species, a lady’s club, is not left out of the compre- 
hensive survey. It is interesting to note that Matabeleland 
already boasts of two clubs. We have also received a new 
volume of the Canterbury Poets series, €vad/e Songs (London: 
Scott), edited by Grace Khys ; new editions (London: Low) of 
Three Recrutts, by Joseph Hatton; A Witch's Legacy, by 
Hesketh Bell, and Sarah, A Survival, by Sydney Christian : 
a re-issue of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Mosses from an Old Manse, 
in Bohn’s Standard Library edition (London: Bell); the annual 
volume of Cottage Gardening (London : Cassell), edited by W. 
Robinson, F.L.S., which contains a marvellous amount of use- 
ful information not only about gardening, but poultry, bees, and 
plain cookery; two new volumes of the delightful Temple 
Edition of Shakespeare, edited by Israel Gollanz, Aing John 
and Winter's Tale (London : Dent) ; a selection of Ken Jonson's 
Plays (in The Mermaid Series of the Best Plays of the Old 
I)ramatists, London: Unwin), which cannot be unreservedly 
praised since it does not include Volpone or Every Man in his 
/Tumour, in some respects the most interesting of Ben’s dramas ; 
a new edition of Biological Religion (London : Clark), by Dr. 
Campbell Finlayson, a work which contains some very severe 
criticism of Professor Drummond; Lean’s Royal Navy List for 
January 1895 (London: Witherby), which is as excellent as 
ever, and contains many new points of interest not to be found 
in other books of similar scope ; Zhe Constitutional Year-Book 
(London: Blackwood), a handy reference-book of political 
information issued by the Conservative Central Office, the chief 
feature of which is a comprehensive summary of the parlia- 
mentary work of the year ; Monism: The Confession of Faith 
of a Man of Science (London: Black), of which we have 
only space to say that it must be pleasant to possess such un- 
bounded confidence in the rectitude of one’s views as Ernest 
Heckel, the scientific man in question, and that he makes out an 
interesting case for the God 7” all things, rejecting the God 
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above all things; Religion in Boyhood (London: Methuen) 
by E. B. Layard, a few short-hints on the training of boys ; 
A Service of Angels (Cambridge: Deighton) by the Rey. 
Henry Latham. Zhe Collects for the Year, one of Messrs, 
Marcus Ward’s tasteful publications; and Before He js 
Twenty (London: Ward Lock) by Frances Hodgson Burnet 
a series of essays on the best attitude of parents towards 
boys in certain phases of boy-life. Such a book must always be 
ineffectual, for the only possible answer to the problem the 
author propounds is that ‘it depends on the boy. 
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